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THE MAGNET by DOROTHY CANFIELD ¢ 


February 27th 
Alice Lee finally brought back my AMERICAN GIRL 
to-day. It was handed all around the troop before I 
had a chance to read it myself. The International 
Number, too, that I had been just dying to see. It 
makes me kind of mad. Eighteen girls in our troop— 
and only one of us takes the Girl Scout magazine! 
Well, I’ve just read it (what was left of it) from 
cover to cover and, gee, it thrills me to know I belong 
to an organization like the Girl Scouts that has mem- 
bers all over the world—girls like me who are all unit- 
ed by the common aims of Scouting. This is one of the 
best International Numbers yet. I’m going to keep it 
under glass from now on, so no one gets it away from 
me. 

February 29th 
Troop meeting this afternoon. Twelve more days to 
the Girl Scout Birthday. Girl Scouting will be twenty- 
four years old on March twelfth. Just think of that! 
Nearly a quarter of a century. And how we've grown 
and developed since our founder started the first troop! 
Our captain asked for suggestions on how to celebrate. 
All of them finally boiled down to a birthday party. 
But what's a birthday party without birthday presents ? 
I have an idea. The March AMERICAN GIRL came yes- 
terday, and I managed to read it first this time! 


March 2nd 


Went to see Cap after school and told her my idea. 
She thinks it’s keen! 


March 3rd 


Well, all the troop are excited over my plan. It’s not 
so original, perhaps, and it will mean a lot of work, 
but the results should be worth it. I got out an old 
issue of THE AMERICAN GiRL and looked up recipes 
on the cooking pages. Found some grand cookie and 
cake ones, and to-morrow we start in making them in 
the school kitchen after classes. Miss Knight, our 
Home Ec. teacher, is going to help. Must bone up on 
my algebra now. Good-night. 


March 4th 


Yum, yum, yum! I’ve just eaten another cookie. This 
will have to stop, or I won't have any left to sell. Boy, 
but they turned out well! And we've orders for over 
half of them already. While our patrol was busy in the 
kitchen, the other two patrols were scurrying around 
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getting orders. We charged only twenty cents a dozen 
for the cookies, and five cents apiece for frosted cup 
cakes. When we deduct the cost of our materials, we 
will have ten dollars left, and if we sell the rest of the 
cookies, we ought to make at least twenty. The way 
the orders have been coming in, it certainly looks as 
though we would. 


March 5th 
Thursday is a grand day to sell cakes and cookies. All 
the ladies who have to cook supper on “‘Maid’s Night 
Out” are delighted to order a ready-made dessert. 
Mother says she’s amazed at what a good cook I've 
become, and if it’s Scouting that’s made me learn 
how, she’s grateful! She uses the American Girl cook- 
ing recipes herself, so she knows how good they are. 
Even a dumb-bell could cook with them. We deliver- 
ed ten boxes of cookies after school, and a dozen cup 
cakes. The shekels are rolling in. 


March 10th 


Have been so busy I just haven't been able to write 
in here. How we have worked! But every last cookie 
and cake is sold, and our treasury is fatter by $21.25. 
My big idea of February twenty-ninth has gone over 
with a bang! We are going to use the special birthday 
order blank in the March AMERICAN GIRL to enter an 
eight months’ introductory subscription for every 
member of the troop at only $1.00 each. How’s that 
for birthday presents on the Girl Scout Birthday? 
What’s more, we unanimously voted, as a troop, to 
donate a year’s subscription to the school library, so 
girls in school who aren’t Scouts can read THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, too. 


Tear out order blank, fill in names and addresses of 
the girls who wish to subscribe, enclose money 
order or check, fold and mail. No stamp needed. 
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Can you pass the magnet test? Have you, perhaps, ob- 
served friends or acquaintances who are unresponsive to 
its power? Have you seen the magnet draw forth the iron 
of initiative, courage, and energy in yourself or others? 
Read this fine article by the distinguished novelist 


DOROTHY CANFIELD 


THE MAGNET 


DON'T see why,” remarked an eld- 
erly chemist friend of mine, “human 
beings are said to be so ‘mysterious.’ 
Any scientifically-trained mind, used to 
making deductions from known facts, 
can deduce the general outlines of what 
any so-called mysterious personality is.” 

“That might be true,” I said doubt- 
fully, “of older people at the end of 
their lives. You’d have some known facts 
as to what they've done, to use as material 
for your deductions. What's mysterious 
is the young person, it seems to me.” 

“You'd have to catch them pretty young,” he objected. 
“You don’t need to see an unknown object leap up towards 
a magnet more than once, do you, to be sure there’s iron 
in it?” 

“You're talking abstractions,” I objected, ‘‘as you labora- 
tory people always do. It'd surprise me a great deal if you 
could give me just one case in real life of a young person who 
has, or hasn’t, leaped up towards a magnet, as you'd put it. 
What kind of a magnet could there be in ordinary existence 
anyhow ?” 

“I can give you a dozen concrete cases, easy!”’ he said. 
“And one magnet that you know by heart, and that is passing 
back and forth over all our personalities, testing out whether 
or not we have any iron in us, is our old friend-enemy, the 
Depression.” 

I suppose I looked as blank as I felt, for he began patiently, 
“Well, two doors from us live the Pritchards, and a block 
and a half south live the Messengers. Both families have 
daughters about the same age, both girls graduated from 
college three years ago into a jobless world. To the eye those 
gitls looked just the same, pretty—well, pretty the way all 
young things are pretty, smooth, bright-eyed, bright-haired. 





THEY HAD MAJORED IN BOTANY 


You ask me how can anybody know what 
in the way of personality is inside these 
‘mysterious’ opaque human packages of 
humanity ? Watch how they react to life, 
and you can look inside and see what 
chemicals they're made of, as if their 
pretty shells were cellophane. 

“Both girls, of course, tried first of all 
to get jobs—that is, to get themselves 
accepted somewhere as cogs in the mod- 
ern machine, That was the ‘regular’ thing 
to do—to locate a ready-made job that 
somebody else had thought of and 
planned, to find somebody who would tell you what to do 
from nine to five every day and pay you for doing it. All 
the older girls they knew had hunted around till they found 
some empty shells like that lying on the industrial beach, 
and had crept into them. So, of course, that was what these 
two tried to accomplish. They registered themselves in teach- 
ers’ agencies and employment bureaus, followed up every 
clue they could hear of. No, every shell was full. No shelter 
to be had for them from that dreaded question of class- 
mates, “What have you been doing since you graduated ?’ 
September and October came. Both girls were still high 
and dry at home. Mary Ellen Pritchard was mad. Humiliated 
at being dependent on her father after all the money her 
education had cost. Terribly bored by home life. Scared, 
too. Suppose she never got anything to do! Was it for this 
she had worked four years of her life, absorbing Latin and 
history and sociology and field-hockey! She grew morose— 
which did not noticeably help her popularity at home or 
abroad. 

“Doris Messenger was mad, too. And scared. And she 
felt dreadfully about being a burden at home. And dreaded 
seeing anybody from college. Who wouldn't in their situa- 
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tion? But she wasn’t so mad, or so scared, as not to notice 
the way a lot of the high school boys and girls loafed around 
on the street corners, idle and bored, their young faces that 
should have been so eager, stagnant with ennui. She knew 
them all, of course—they were just the growing-up young 
people she had always known as lively little scooter-running, 
hide-and-seek-playing boys and girls. ‘For goodness sake 
what’s the matter with you kids?’ she asked a bunch of 
them one day, and found that they thought the trouble was 
that a depression was going on and their fathers hadn’t 
any money for allowances. Some of them had actually not 
been able to get to the movies for three full weeks! ‘For 
goodness sakes!’ she said again, in a different tone of voice, 
looking at them thoughtfully, wondering if she looked like 
that, to other people. ‘It'd be more fun to walk around the 
block,’ she told them laughingly, ‘than to stand on one foot 
on this corner. Come and try it.’ 


— or five of them, drawn by her vitality, went with 
her—the walk and the block became a cross-country hike, 
with some halts for sprawling in the sun and discussions 
of life. She heard more about their high school life in this 
hour than their teachers ever knew. How it brought it all 
back to her! She was so close to it in age. But how different 
it all looked after four years of semi-grown-up life in college! 
Sprawling in the sun like them, or stepping briskly along 
over the same paths, she took her share in the talk—just the 
share anybody would take who'd been there, it seemed to her ; 
she made certain responses to what they said, that seemed 
to her as natural as breathing, responses a person could 
hardly, in those circumstances, help making. Before they 
separated, she had said to the boy who couldn’t make any- 
thing out of his German, ‘Come on over to the house some 
evening and bring your exercises. I took German at college. 
I haven’t a thing to do now, maybe I could help.’ To the 
girl who said the basketball coach just had it in for her 
and never gave her a chance, she offered her back yard and 
some special drill in dribbling that her college coach had 
given her. To them all she said, ‘How'd you like to have 


SHE WORKED NIGHTS AND SUNDAYS ON 
THE ACCOUNTS AND ON BUDGETING, 
AND STUDIED MONEY MANAGEMENT 
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Illustrated by PELAGIE DOANE 





another talk-walk in the country next Saturday morning?’ 

“Since she was by all odds the most interesting and 
attractive person who had ever paid any attention to them 
without wanting anything out of them, of course they 
assembled, twice as many of them, for the next expedition. 
Talking freely to her as they did, they interested her very 
much; she was half amused, half proud to see how easily 
she thought of ways to solve difficulties that seemed im- 
passable to them. Near them in age as she was, unformid- 
able, unprofessional, as penniless as they, unpretentious, and 
sincerely interested in them, they could not but give her 
their confidence. 

“Her group snow-balled itself to unwieldy proportions. 
She divided it in two. And then in four. Some of them, 
wanting some special personal talk with her, came at odd 
times when they could find her alone. A few of the finer- 
fibred said they were really taking too much of her time. 
She said heartily and truly, ‘Oh, I haven’t anything else 
to do—except help at home a little.’ Occasionally par- 
ents, grateful for what was good private coaching, paid her 
what they could. Girls told her their tragic ral | mostly 
very slight) troubles as they never would have told their 
mothers, and took advice from her they would have scorned 
if it came from a teacher. Big gangling six-foot adolescents 
laid before her astonished (and immensely enlightened) eyes, 
little-boy problems of bashfulness and table-manner un- 
certainties. They ‘got up’ a chorus. They ‘got up’ a play. 
They made a map of their region. They read aloud together. 
They endlessly conversed—for it was real conversation. 

“Actively concerned as she was to find and point out to 
them pleasures and occupations and satisfactions and enjoy- 
ments and opportunities for growth that do not depend on 
pocket money, she perceived that there are plenty of such 
life elements that do not depend on a job. But anyhow she 
had a job! An absorbing, exacting, difficult, rewarding job. 
Which, of course, as such things always do, turned 
into something else before long. By the end of 
the first year, all the parents and a good many 
other adults in the neighborhood, knew about 
her work. By the middle of the second year one 
of the parents, who had an in-law connected with 
a big city school for social service, had told so 
vividly what she was doing for the young people 
that she was given a full scholarship there, to 
learn the background of general service work. 
The idea was that she’d go on to organize a 
department for training leaders for just such 
normal, ‘nice’ high-school-age young people who, 
the heads of the school thought, somehow had 
been rather overlooked. So there’s where she is, 
with a good wide road open to her. And as to 
Mary Ellen Pritchard, she is still putting flowers 
in the vases at home, and getting crosser about it.” 

I thought the end of that story didn’t play fair, 
and said so, loudly. ‘Oh, but that’s a regular Alger 
good-luck tale. Suppose one of the parents hadn't 
had that in-law? Such a case proves 
nothing.” 

“Go along with you,” he said 
easily. “It proves everything! If 
there hadn’t been that parent, or 
that scholarship, there’d have been 
something else—for a girl like that. 
And you know it. There’s no depres- 
sion so bad as not to have a place 
for such a personality, is there?” 

Well, yes, if I were to be hon- 
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SHE WAS BY ALL ODDS THE 
MOST ATTRACTIVE PERSON 
WHO HAD EVER PAID ANY AT- 
TENTION TO THEM WITHOUT 
ASKING ANYTHING IN RETURN 





est, I did know it. I had to admit that he was right. 

He went on, “Well, here’s another then. One of my 
nieces couldn't even get clear through college. The depres- 
sion caught her father short. She had to leave at the end of 
her junior year, and come home to help out. Her mother 
is rather an invalid, her father’s salary was cut to the bone, 
they couldn’t hire help any more, there were two younger 
brothers and a little sister to be taken care of. She had to 
pitch in to do housework, and help her little brothers do 
their arithmetic lessons, and darn her father’s socks, and 
give her little sister music lessons, and pinch, pinch, pinch 
on the bills. 


ELL, she never told me what her attitude towards all 

this was—maybe she didn’t consciously know—but 
judging from what she’s done, her motto might have been, 
‘If I've been to college, I can do it better!’ She extended her- 
self intellectually over the problems before her, as she would 
if they had been the assigned class work in the senior year 
she couldn’t have. She worked nights and Sundays on the 
accounts, and on budgeting, and studied money management 
till she had it down to a point her mother had never dreamed 
of. She gathered in a lot of this new modern research mate- 
rial for consumers, dope on what to buy, and what you get 
when you pay such and such a price for things. I never knew 
before there was so much research being done on the things 
we buy. She taught French to a tailor’s high-school-age 
daughter in exchange for lessons from him in cutting and 
finishing. She pitched in to cooking as if it were inorganic 
chemistry. She learned some of the simpler crafts that are 
useful at home and taught them to the children. But above 
ali she seemed to be out to prove that, if you have brains 
and health and good will, you can enjoy life, no matter what! 
She took hold of what there was to do by the right end. 
You know what that means. 

“She continued being a student, you see. If a hard prob- 
lem was ‘assigned’ to her by life (instead of by a professor 
of inathematics) why, she didn’t get mad and blow up—she 
just tried with all her wits and energy and vitality to solve 
it. Since she had to direct and care for the younger children, 
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she laid herself out to do it with intelligence and imagina- 
tion, and so they'd all be nearer together and better friends 
for it. She’d always had trouble getting on with her moth- 
er—who is (she’s my sister, you remember, so I know) one 
of the plaintive kind! They'd rubbed each other the wrong 
way as mothers and daughters often do. Well, my niece laid 
that old difficulty out on graph paper, so to speak, plotted 
its angles, calculated its frequencies—and found out how to 
manage it. That family has had more fun and harmony and 
forward-looking hope since she rolled up her sleeves and 
sailed in than in all the rest of their history. And—of 
course, you can’t keep such a light as that under a bushel— 
she’s begun lately to have invitations to give talks about her 
methods. Her marketing, for instance, her money manage- 
ment, her ingenious use of all their resources. She used her 
college-trained brains to get her rich material into present- 
able, orderly, coherent form, just as if it were a paper to 
be presented to the head of the department. So every club, or 
organization, which hears her speak wants her again and 
recommends her to others. She made several hundred dollars 
speaking and giving courses of lessons last winter, and has 
a lot of invitations for next season. Not to speak of college 
friends, expecting to be married, who fairly hang on her 
neck to learn her secret. But that won't last long. Somebody’ I! 
grab her off and marry her. She’s the most vital young thing 
you ever saw. Anybody’d want to marry a girl who's enjoy- 
ing life as much as she does.” 

I was piqued. You would have been yourself. ‘You 
seem to know only very superior girls,” I said grudg- 
ingly. 

“Oh no, oh wo!’ he assured me, with melancholy. “I 
know plenty of the other kind. We all do.” 

We were silent a moment, passing sorrowfully in review 
the unoccupied “daughters at home” of our acquaintance, 
depressed and depressing, turning irritably in the squirrel 
cage of a comfortable home, unable to conceive of any 
contacts with life and reality except the conventional one 
of a ready-made, paid job. (Continued on page 42) 








THE K.R. A. CLUB 


By CECILE FISK 


{ may have you noticed that Miss Whitney isn’t wear- Miss Whitney and Doctor Steve? That’s the question.” 


ing that big diamond?” asked Virginia as we four “Well, I was going to suggest something when I was 
walked along Park Street. interrupted.” Virgie drew herself up regally. Whenever I 
“Have we noticed? Do you think we're blind?”” Ruth Ann __ read opal being regal, I always think of Virgie. 
was indignant. “Babs and I spotted it, very first thing.” “Oh, be yourself, Virg!” Ruth Ann and Virgie have al- 
_ “T noticed it, too,” I put in hastily. “She was wearing ways disagreed on everything. “We all 
it last Friday.” know what you did for Anne and Bill. 
“What do you suppose happened over the week- But I don’t think you could fall 
end?” Babs’s eyes grew big with excitement. through the ice on Hubbard's 


Pond now as it’s the middle of 
March and the ice has gone.” 
“What can we do?” I 

asked. It really was a 
hopeless problem. If I 

had been able to fore- 
see what we were to 


Miss Whitney is our singing teacher at 
high school, and we girls are simply daffy 
about her. She is the kind of a person 
who treats you like a grown-up instead 
of a baby. 

We were all terribly pleased when 
she became engaged to Doctor ‘ 
Steve—Doctor Stephen Fuller, that 
is. Doctor Steve is old Doctor 
Fuller’s son, and he had come 
back from the big city hospital to 
settle down and practice medicine 
with his father in the white house 
















RUTHIE LOOKED A LIT- 
TLE GREEN WHILE DOCTOR 
STEVE POKED AROUND IN 
HER THROAT WITH A SWAB 
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next to the church. There is a 
new little shiny brass plate under 
Doctor Fuller's old one that 
reads, ‘Stephen Fuller, M. D.” 
Ever since I can remember, 
Doctor Steve has been sort of a big 
brother to everyone. So when he 
started taking Miss Whitney to the 
church doings and the Saturday night 
dances, we girls hoped they would fall 
in love. Then when they really became 
engaged we were all thrilled for days. 
But now our perfect romance was being 
shattered right before our eyes. 
“What do you suppose happened ?”” Ruthie 
asked. “Do you suppose he met a richer, morte 
beautiful girl?” 
“Don’t be silly, Ruthie!” I said sternly. “Doctor Steve 
isn’t that kind of a man!” 
“Well, people do meet other people,” Ruthie said. 
“Besides,” said Virgie, ““Miss Whitney is as pretty as they 
come, and Doctor Steve isn’t a fortune hunter, or he’d never 
have come back to this town. There's no money here.”” And 
she sighed. Virgie dreamed of being swept off her feet by a 
very handsome, very wealthy young man. 
“I'll bet they had a peach of a quarrel!’ said Babs. Babs 
enjoys a fight as well as any boy. 








ge topic at hand was too interesting to leave, so we had 
malted milks at the Sweet Shop on the corner before 
going home. 

“T think it’s a shame!’’ declared Ruth Ann. 

“Maybe we could do something to patch it up,” suggested 
Virgie. Virgie has had experience in such matters as she has 
two married sisters. And she has never gotten over telling 
how she brought her sister Anne and Bill Wainwright to- 
gether again after a quarrel. 

“Now, when Anne and Bill—” she began. 

“Yes, we know!” I headed her off. We'd heard that story 
too many times as it was. “But what are we able to do for 











ass through before the affair was finished, I wouldn’t have 
wed so anxious for things to get moving. As Bud says, 
“Ignorance is bliss.” 

We finished our malts and went along home. 

The next day was Saturday, and I was busy all morning. 
One of my Saturday tasks has always been the straightening 
up of my dresser drawers and my closet. When that was done, 
I baked a cake while Mother and Bud went to the market. 
The cake nearly burned up, too, while I was talking to Babs 
and Virgie on the phone. 

We went to the movies that afternoon, but even the movies 
didn’t give us any ideas that would ease the situation. 


W! four, Virgie, Babs, Ruth Ann, and myself, have been 
pals ever since our bassinet days. We were all born 
the same year, and we have been through the measles, frac- 
tions, Girl Scouts, and Scott’s ‘‘Lady of the Lake’’ together. 
So we might not exactly agree with all of one another's plans, 
but we were sort of honor-bound to stand by. 

That Sunday afternoon, we were all over at the Allens’, 
up in Babs’s room. Babs and Ruthie were on the bed, 
sprawled all over. Virgie sat on the cedar chest, and I on 
the floor. 

“Ladies,” began Babs in her club voice, “this is the age 
of improvement measures. We have the C.C.C., the P.W.A., 
and various other initials. I think we are in sore need of a 
K.R.A. Club.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Hear! Hear! More! More!” 




















When their adored Miss Whitney 
ceased wearing her diamond solitaire, 
Babs, Ruth Ann, Virgie, and Mary 
Jo decided that steps must be taken 


Illustrated by MERLE REED 


“The K.R.A. Club is the Keep-Romance-Alive Club,” 
Babs explained. Then in her own natural voice, “Don’t you 
think it’s a swell name for a club?” 

“Babs, you’re simply a genius,” said Ruthie adoringly. 

“And will the other kids be jealous and curious when we 
have a meeting of the K.R.A.C.!" said Virgie. “They'll 
never in the world be able to figure that one out.” 

I asked what would be our purpose, now that we had a 
club and a name. 

“What is it that keeps this world moving?” asked Babs, 
in her club voice again. You could see that she had figured 
out just what she'd say in answer to all our questions. 
“Romance, ladies, romance. So the purpose of this club will 
be to aid in smoothing out the difficulties of those un- 
fortunate people who have had lovers’ quarrels. I move, 
therefore, that we take the case of Whitney vs. Fuller as our 
first case.” 

I knew that a chairman of a 
meeting isn’t supposed to make 
motions, and that “Whitney vs. 
Fuller’ sounded more like a 
court trial, but that didn’t matter. 
It was our own club, and we 
could run it as we liked. 

Her motion had three seconds, 
and then she went on. 

“Furthermore, is it the pur- 
pose of this club to do our daty, 
or shall we shun an unpleasant 
task?” 

To a woman we answered, 
“We do our duty!” 

“Well, here’s the lay of the 
land,” Babs went on as though 
we didn’t know as much as she 
did, and we hadn’t hashed it all 
over before. ‘‘As I see it, it’s our 
duty to bring this unhappy couple 
together again and avoid the 
ruining of two lives. I mean, they 
might marry someone else.” 

“Oh, that would never do!” 
declared Ruthie. 

“Their souls were meant for 
each other from the beginning of 
time,” said Virgie. 

I never could be brilliant like 
Babs, or romantic like Virgie. 
All I could do was wonder what 
they thought we could do about 
it. It didn’t seem to be anything 
that we could fix up, so far as I 
could see. 

“I know we could never get 














““THEIR SOULS WERE MEANT FOR EACH 
OTHER FROM THE BEGINNING OF 
TIME,” STATED VIRGIE IMPRESSIVELY 
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I MUST HAVE HIT EVERY STEP ON THE WAY DOWN 





Miss Whitney to ask Doctor Steve's forgiveness,” I said. 

“Well, I hope not!"’ Virgie came at me like a hawk. “It 
isn’t the girl’s place to apologize.” 

“I know Doctor Steve can’t be talked out of anything. 
I've had to have my throat painted too many times.” Ruth 
Ann is always catching cold and having to have her throat 
swabbed. 

“How do we know who's supposed to apologize to who?” 
asked Babs. Then she shouted suddenly, ‘Wait! I know what 
we'll do. You know that movie we saw yesterday?” 

We said we did. 

“Okay. The misunderstanding was patched up by the 
arrival of flowers, you remember. How much money have 
you kids?” 

We all got our purses. I had nineteen cents. 

“Seven cents,” said Ruthie. Ruthie’s allowance is always 
low. She’s a little too fond of sweets. 

“Thirty-five cents left of mine,” said Virgie. 

“And I have all of mine,” Babs reported. “‘Let’s see—that 
makes a dollar and eleven cents. Now you girls will have to 
sacrifice that much to the cause. Here’s the idea—we send 
flowers to Miss Whitney, and she'll think that they came 
from Doctor Steve. Simple?” 

“Babs, that’s a great plan,” Virgie said. 


b fy but maybe she'll think they came from some- 
body else,” Ruthie put in. “Then all our money would 
be wasted.” 

This next was my only idea, and a poor one it turned 
out to be. “We ought to have one of Doctor Steve’s cards.” 

“Mary Jo, you're inspired!’’ Babs cried. “That's just the 
thing!’ 

“How are you going to get it?’ Ruthie was right there 
with another stumbling block. 

That took some thought. We thought and thought about 
it until Mrs. Allen looked in to see if we had gone out 
somewhere because we were so quiet. 

“Girls, I've got it!” Virgie’s eyes were dancing. “If 
Ruthie were to get a sore throat, she’d have to go to the 
office and have it painted, wouldn't she?” 

We agreed on that. 

“Well, if she went to the office, she could get some of 
the Doctor’s cards, couldn't she?” 

“Of course!” 

“Perfect!” 

“Hey, wait a minute. That’s my throat you're talking 
about getting painted. Besides, I haven't got a cold, so what 
are you going to do about that?” Ruthie can be so obstinate 
at times. The rest of us are so healthy that we never take 
cold. But Ruth Ann catches cold if she so much as sticks 
her nose out in the rain. 

We argued and argued with her.. We told her that it was 
her duty, as long as she had only contributed seven cents to 
the flower fund, to do that much for the cause. Finally, 
after we had almost given up hope, she came to see it our 
way. The arguing, along with the promise of a pound of 
Dixon’s best caramels, did the trick. 

For a week we did everything that we could think of 
to make Ruthie take cold. We made her walk in the rain 
without an umbrella or galoshes. We went swimming at the 
Y. W. C. A. and made her walk home with her head simply 
dripping wet. We even sat her in a draught every time we 
could. But not a sneeze could we raise. She simply couldn't 
catch cold. And after the millions of times she had caught 
cold when she had tried not to! 

Finally we gave up. 

Then the next Saturday morning she woke up with a 
dandy. She couldn’t speak above a whisper. Just when we 
had decided to persuade her to fake a cold, she got one. 
And what do you think did it? She kicked off the covers in 
the night! 
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We all went with her to the doctor’s and sat in the front 
parlor and talked to old Mrs. Fuller while Ruthie went in 
alone. 

“That is some cold, Ruth Ann,”’ Doctor Steve said as he 
opened the door and Ruthie came out. She looked sort of 
greenish around the mouth. “For a child without tonsils, 
you certainly do get a dandy sore throat.” Then turning to 
the rest of us, he said, ““How’s the rest of the Foxy Four- 
some? Still making life an inferno for your respective 
families?” 

Doctor Steve's that way, always joking. We kids would 
let him cut us up in [ittle pieces without ether, and never 
make a squawk. 

“Why, Doctor Steve! You never saw better girls in your 
life,” Babs retorted. 

“Gwan! You know you’re four of the world’s worst!” 

We left feeling grand—that is, all but Ruthie. She still 
didn’t know whether to be sick or cry, or which to do first. 

“Did you get the cards?” 
asked Virgie when we had 
gotten away from the house. 

“Yes, I got ‘em,” Ruthie 
said through tightly clinched 


“Swell!” 
““Now, when do we send 
the flowers ?’’ Babs was rarin’ 


“I gotta sit down,” 
wheezed Ruth Ann. “I’m 
afraid I’m going to be sick.” 

I finally shut Babs and 
Virgie up long enough so we 
could tend to Ruthie. We got 
her as far as Oscar Nelson’s 
gas station. 

Oscar was awfully nice 
and gave us a glass of water 
so she wouldn’t have to 
drink out of the hose. After 
a few minutes Ruth Ann felt 
better and just looked kind 
of white. We thanked Oscar 
and went on our way again. 

“Those caramels had better be extra good to make up 
for all this!” Ruthie said when she could talk once more. 

“Say, this cold is a real honest-to-goodness one, and we 
weren't to blame for it, either. I don’t think we should have 
to pay for it,” Virgie objected. 

“I got your old cards, didn’t I?’ demanded Ruthie. It 
was a pretty good sign that she was feeling better when 
she could fight with Virgie again. 

“Aw, don’t be silly, Virgie,” said Babs. “After all, we 
expected to pay a pound of candy for the cards. We have 
the cards, that’s all that matters.” 

So we bought the pound of caramels and Ruthie felt a 
little better about it. 


fips we went to Frank Kennedy’s—that’s the florist— 
and bought seventy cents worth of lilacs and narcissus, 
and put one of Doctor Steve's cards in. Virgie said we should 
get red roses, but roses were expensive so we got lilacs and 
narcissus. We got more for our money, and we all agreed 
that the bigger box was better. We asked to have them 
delivered after lunch so we could be there when they came. 

The cast of the high school operetta was meeting at Miss 
Whitney’s for practice that afternoon. We were giving “The 
Merry Widow,” and I was playing the lead. 

My singing is the only accomplishment that I have, and 
I'd rather sing than do anything else in the world. So I was 
terribly pleased when I came out first in the try-outs. 


Certainty 
teeth. BY FRANCES FROST 


The thistle has shed its ragged blue, 

The cricket is cold in clover, 

to go. The brown road struggles past withered rue, 
And up the hill and over. 


The maple leaves have fled to the walls 
That run through the woods and stumble, 
No blackbird whistles, no catbird calls, 
The pasture is hushed and humble, 


But under the shriveled and rusty roots 
Wait Spring’s green feathery fountains, 
Junipers wait in the icy shoots, 

Green acres in frozen mountains! 
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To get back to that Saturday, we were all there practicing. 
Virgie, Babs, Ruthie, and I were listening for the doorbell. 
Virgie and Ruth had come along so they could see how Miss 
Whitney received the flowers. They weren't in the operetta, 
but that was one time they went to rehearsal. We had to 
do some fancy talking to get Miss Whitney to let them stay, 
but she finally said they could. 


I HAD an awful time keeping my mind on my cues. It 

seemed ages until we heard the doorbell ring, and Mrs. 
Whitney came in, bringing the box of flowers from Frank 
Kennedy's. 

At first Miss Whitney was all smiles, but when she saw 
the card, two little lines appeared between her eyes. Then 
she turned the card over. Her face went sort of grayish 
white, and she bundled up the flowers and hurried out of 
the room. 

I looked at the girls, but they seemed as puzzled as I 
was. I knew that we hadn't 
written anything on the back 
of that card. 

For a moment the room 
was as silent as a tomb—as 
they say in books. I mean, 
you could have heard a per- 
son’s heart beat, the place 
was so quiet. Then every- 
body began talking at once. 

“What happened?” 

“Wasn't that somepin!” 

“Who do you think sent 
them?” 

We must have sat there 
fifteen minutes before Miss 
Whitney came back. I know 
it was long enough for me 
to do a lot of thinking, and 
to wish a number of times 
that we had tended to our 
own business. 

When Miss Whitney came 
back, you could tell that she 
was terribly upset. Without 
giving any sign that anything 
had happened, she took up her baton and we started in where 
we left off. We may not have sung as well as we did before, 
but we all sang much louder. All the time I kept wondering 
what possibly could have been written on the back of that 
card. 

“That will be all for today,’” Miss Whitney said as we fin- 
ished the song. “I want everyone to stay after school Mon- 
day and Tuesday for rehearsal. We rest on henge i dress 
rehearsal Thursday, then of course, perform on Friday and 
Saturday.” 

“Yes, Miss Whitney,” we chorused. 

“And, Mary Jo,”—my heart turned completely over— 
“watch your second chorus, don’t hurry it. Remember, and 
practice slowly.” 

“Yes’m,” I gulped. 

She smiled and I felt that I couldn't get away fast enough. 

The girls were waiting for me at the gate as I came out. 

“What did she say?” 

“Oh, Mary Jo, does she know?” 

“No, she doesn’t,” I replied to the last question. “What 
do you suppose was written on that card?” 

“This,” said Ruth Ann, handing me the card. 

I asked her where she got it. 

“I found it on the hall floor,” Babs said. “Miss Whitney 
must have dropped it.” It never occurred to any of us that 
it wasn’t our property any longer. 

“Isn’t it awful?” Ruth Ann (Continued on page 41) 
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A terrifying word “DR 
avouses the girls 
at the old chateau to 
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ing installment of ~ 
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The Story So Far 


Jill Stone was the only American at Mademoiselle Amiel’s 
boarding school for girls in Switzerland. Her special friends 
were English Mab, French Simone, Spanish Isabel, Dutch 
Elissa, and Swedish Astrid, but her group disliked a new 
pupil, Elisabeth Bertrand, who was shy, vague, and dom- 
inated by a middle-aged cousin. All the students who were 
unable to go home for Christmas were invited by Simone’s 
parents to spend the holidays at a medieval chateau in the 
Haute Savoie. Arrived at the chateau, the older girls were 
lodged at the top of an ancient tower, and the younger ones 
on the floor below. An enormous vine clung to the tower 
wall. After a glorious week, Jill and Mab awakened one 
night to find Elisabeth clinging perilously to their windowsill. 
They helped her in, wondering what the trouble might be. 





PART TWO 


IRE!” 
F The word sprang from Elisabeth’s lips, paralyzing 
Jill and Mab. They stood staring, but not so Elisabeth. 
She darted to the door leading out to the stairway in the 
tower, and dragged it open. Billows of black smoke burst 
into the room. She slammed the door shut again with a 
crash. 

“No way out there!’ she cried. 

“Where is it?” their voices beseeched. “How did you 
get up here?” 

“I was wakened by a choking feeling—my room was full 
of smoke.’’ Elisabeth spoke fast. “Then I ran to the room 
of my cousin. It was much worse. The smoke had overcome 
her—I couldn’t wake her. I dragged her out into the court- 
yard. Then I tried to come up the stairs. The smoke drove 
me back, so I came up the vine—but we cannot get down 
that way now. Just as I reached the window, the vine broke 
away from the wall. I had to hang on to the sill. But hurry ! 
The whole tower will go. Waken the others as quickly as 
you can.” 

“Simone! Isabel! Elissa! Astrid!” The two girls darted 


By JOHN WOODSEER 


into the other rooms, screaming with a frenzy that swiftly 
aroused their sleeping friends. 

Rushing back, they stopped undecided, for Elisabeth was 
pulling the covers from the great canopied bed. ““We must 
tear the sheets,” she cried, “to make a rope. Has anyone a 
knife to start the edge?” 

They hunted frenziedly. No knife could be found. 

Elisabeth was already sawing the end of a sheet against 
the window ledge. She had ripped a broad strip halfway 
down the material when Mab’s shout rang out. 

“My rope, my climbing rope!’’ She ran over to the corner 
where the coil lay. 

“The very thing—perfect!"’ With a swift glance around 
the room, Elisabeth began to drag at the heavy bed. “This 
is the only thing to tie the rope to. But we must get it near 
the window.” 

Working desperately, they heaved and shoved the ponder- 
ous, ancient bed into position, though the journey to the 
window left it sadly wracked. As the rope was being tied 
to its frame, it shook and creaked as if it might come 
to pieces at any moment. Tying the rope as tightly as possible, 
they threw the other end over the window sill. 

“Is it long enough?” Jill breathed, looking down. 

“It will have to do!” Elisabeth spoke crisply. “Put on 
your skiing clothes and your shoes,” she added, “or the rope 
will cut your legs and feet. And be quick!” 

They scrambled into their ski suits as the crackling noise 
below became louder. The room was growing warm now. 
Most of the smoke had blown out of the window, but there 
was a strange bitter smell in the air. It stung their eyes and 
made them cough. 

“Some one must go first now, and enter the window of 
the little girls below,” cried Elisabeth. 

“Tll do that!” Jill volunteered. 

Several other voices echoed her words, but Jill was already 
climbing over the window ledge. Looking down, she saw 
that the uppermost part of the vine, ripped from the wall 
by Elisabeth’s struggle at the window, swung loose between 
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Illustrated by ADDISON BURBANK 





the second and third stories. The courtyard, flooded with 
the full moon’s light made still lighter by the snow, seemed 
strangely bright. Far below, a few feet out from the wall, 
lay a dark figure rolled in a blanket, Elisabeth’s unconscious 
cousin. 

With a firm hold on the rope, Jill crossed her right leg 
over her left, gripping it tightly between her feet. She had 
often descended a rope that way from a platform two stories 
high in the gymnasium at school. Holding her breath, she 
reached the level of the third floor and, to her joy, saw that 
the window was open. Swinging in, she plunged through 
the window and fell on her hands and knees. 

“What is it, please?” A frightened voice came from the 
other side of the room, as Jill scrambled to her feet. One of 
the petites was sitting up in bed. 

“It’s a fire!” Jill shook the sleeping child next the other, 
and soon had both standing in the murky light of the room. 
Then she ran into the next room and, returning with the 
two other children, flew to the open window, leaned out, 
and looked up. The girls above were all peering down at her. 


fies petites,’”’ Jill shouted up to them, “will never get 

down alone by that rope. We've got to take them down 
pickaback. I'll go first, and hang on to the rope so you can 
come down easier. When you feel the rope tighten, cross 
your right leg over and grip it between your feet! Then you 
can slide on it as slow as you like.” 

“Go ahead ! We understand,” the voices called from above, 
and Jill turned away from the window. One of the petites 
was crying. 

She put her arm around the child. “Now, Lotte dear, 
don’t be afraid. Do you want me to take you down?” 

“Yes,” sobbed the little girl. 

“Then sit on the window ledge when I climb out, and 
when I say the word you must wrap your arms around me 
and hang on for all you’re worth. Pickaback—you know. 
Do you understand ?” 

“Yes,” came the frightened answer. 

This lower room was growing even warmer than the room 
above had been, and that dreadful crackling sound was now 
a real noise. No more time could be lost. Jill turned to the 
other three children. 

“The girls upstairs will come down the rope,” she re- 
assured them. “They will get you down safely.” 

Lotte was already sitting on the ledge, as Jill leaned out 
to clutch the rope. 

“Now,” she whispered. Lotte wound her arms around the 
older girl’s neck, and hung on with the frenzy of terror. 

Startled, Jill let herself down, perhaps twelve inches, 
stopping with a jerk that seemed almost to pull her arms 
out of their sockets. This was dreadful. What should she 
do? She gripped the rope between her feet as hard as she 
could. Yes, that eased the weight, but what of it? The child’s 
grasp was choking her. 

“Try wrapping your legs around my waist,” she gasped. 
‘Now ease up your arms. Not quite so tight around my 
neck!”’ Lotte flung her dangling legs around her rescuer and 
slackened her throttling clutch. 

Now Jill was able to go slowly down, though the descent 
was still an agony. That first jerk, which had taken the skin 
from inside her hands, made the rope burn deeply into her 
flesh. How she managed the rest of the way she never knew, 
but at last it was ended. The snow-covered ground suddenly 

rose to meet her; her knees gave 
way, and she and Lotte tumbled on 
NOW JILL WAS ABLE TO the snow together. 
Se eee Mab was already swinging out 


THOUGH THE DESCENT H 7 
WAS. STILL AN AGONY of the window. jill sprang to her 
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feet, grasped the rope once more, and hung on it with her 
whole weight. As the rope tightened, Mab slid quickly, as 
Jill had done, to the level of the third floor window. There 
was no need for her to enter. The petites were gathered by 
the window. One of them reached out and clasped her des- 
perately around the neck, swinging her legs outward and 
around her rescuer as she had watched Lotte do. 

Below, her torn hands clinging to the rope, Jill felt such 
pain as she had never known. With every jerk, it seemed to 
increase. “Can I stand it another second?” The question 
shot through her agonized brain. “I’ve got to,” she heard 
herself mutter through clenched teeth. A little later Mab 
and her burden reached the ground. Jill fell back on the 
snow, but instantly sprang up again. 

“One of us must run to waken everybody,” she cried. 
And then to the children, ‘“You go!” As the two staggered 
off, she looked up. “Quick, Mab!”’ she said. ‘““There’s Astrid 
climbing out. We must both hang on the rope. That will 
make it easier for her.” Once more gripping hard, she was 
surprised to find that her hands, numbed by cold and pain, 
no longer hurt. 

Astrid’s descent and rescue of a younger girl were accom- 
plished without mishap. Simone followed with the remain- 
ing petite. After her came Isabel who, with no burden, de- 
scended faster than the first four. : 

“It’s dreadful up there,” she panted, as she reached the 
ground. “The door to the stairs is burning now, and the 
edge of the sill is sawing the rope.” 

A moment later another girl climbed out. They could 
tell it was Elissa by her figure, but her head was enveloped 
in a white cloth. As she neared them, she pulled it off. ‘Let 
go the rope!” she shouted. “It won't bear the weight much 
longer. It is sawing still more. Elisabeth made me come 
first because I was heavier. She is holding it away from the 
sharp place.’” With a sob she dropped to the ground. 

“The smoke is choking,” she gasped. “We soaked pillow 
slips in the washbowl, and put them on our heads.” 

Shouts rang out behind them, and they heard running 
footsteps. They knew that the chateau was roused, but they 
did not dare to turn and look. Elisabeth was leaning out. 
As she did so, a tongue of flame shot out of the window 
just beneath her. Immediately she began drawing up the 
rope. When she had finished, she disappeared from the win- 
dow. Another fork of flame flared outward. 

The courtyard was filling with people now. Then the 
great bell of the chateau 
began pealing the alarm. 
Several men ran toward 
the door leading to the 
tower stair. They fell 
back. The stair was a fur- 
nace. Monsieur du Bois, 
with other men, was try- 
ing desperately to lash 
together two short lad- 
ders. 

Suddenly the rope’s 
end was lowered out of 
the window next to that 
from which it had just 
been withdrawn. Then 
Elisabeth appeared, 
feeding out its length. 
Its end stopped between 
the third and second 
stories. Evidently stretch- 
ed from the bedpost in 
the first room, through 
the connecting door and 
out of the neighboring 
window, it would not 


WITH A LIGHTNESS THAT SEEMED 
ALMOST BIRDLIKE, 
BODY SKIMMED ALONG THE WALL 
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reach any further toward the ground. Apparently, the girl 
had not had time, or strength, to untie the rope and make it 
fast in the next room. They watched, tortured with anxiety. 
Elisabeth climbed over the sill. Adroitly she crossed her leg 
over the rope. Slowly she lowered herself until she reached 
the end. For a moment she hung there, a sickening distance 
from the ground. 

Then suddenly she began to swing—once, twice, three 
times—with each sweep reaching further along the wall. 
For a moment none of the frantic watchers understood. 
Under the other window, about fifteen feet away, the great 
vine swayed outward. Below that point it still clung to the 
wall. But what was she going to do? What could she do? 

Then the thing happened. At the fifth sweep she let go 
the rope. With a lightness that seemed birdlike, her slender 
body skimmed along the wall. Curving downward with out- 
stretched arms, she seized the vine trunk some six feet below 
the place where it had broken loose. For a moment the vine 
bore the shock, then it shuddered away from the wall, seemed 
to hesitate a breathless second, and then, gathering mo- 
mentum, it crashed to the courtyard. Elisabeth lay motionless 
under its shattered length. 

Monsieur du Bois and the others had run forward to 
catch her, but the falling vine swept her away from them. 
Now hastily, they disentangled her and lifted her uncon- 
scious form. Dazed with the shock, the girls saw as in a 
dream Elisabeth’s white face and closed eyelids. They saw 
her and her cousin being lifted and carried away from the 
burning tower. They saw Mademoiselle Amiel’s agonized 
face, and then tender hands helped them to make their own 
way into the main part of the chateau. 

When the others reached the great hall, Elisabeth and 
her cousin had already been taken to other apartments. 
Monsieur du Bois was frantically telephoning to Geneva, and 
to the doctor in the village below. Madame du Bois and her 
maids set about giving the frightened girls first aid. 

The village doctor was ushered upstairs to Elisabeth and 
her cousin, the moment he arrived. With the doctor had 
come men to fight the fire. The girls could hear their distant 
shouts mingled with the sound of the bell. 

It seemed an interminable time before the doctor re- 
entered the hall. Their hearts were sick with anxiety over 
Elisabeth, but he only shook his head in answer to their ques- 
tions, and speedily began his examinations. Jill's torn hands 
seemed to be the severest injury, (Continued on page 32) 
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PRISCILLA OBEYS THE 


SUMMONS 


By 
HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE 


Illustrated by ORSON LOWELL 


EVER, if she could possibly help 
herself, would Priscilla miss hear- 


ing Mr. Emerson lecture. Her uncle 
disapproved as, she sometimes thought, he 
disapproved of everything she enjoyed. But 
he did not forbid her going, possibly be- 
cause he feared the opinion of Concord. One 
could almost hear the villagers remarking: 

“So Theophilus Westclox ain’t lettin’ 
Priscilla go to the Lyceum lectures Mr. 
Emerson’s givin’, An’ the gal’s father one 
of Mr. Emerson’s best friends! Seems kind of 
oncalled for to me. Kind o’ takin’ advantage 
while his brother-in-law’s away out West there in 
Ohio.” 

“Always did beat me how Priscilla’s mother ever had 
a brother like Theophilus. She ain’t any more like him than 
a rose is like poison ivy.” 

Which remarks, supposing them to have been spoken, as 
others like them frequently were, will convey an impression 
that Mr. Westclox was not popular with the average Con- 
cord villager. An impression bordering closely upon the 
exact truth. 

Sometimes Priscilla did not understand all Mr. Emerson 
said; but always there was a kind of glory about the lecture, 
about him. Tall, slender, his shoulders slightly stooped, 
he had a way of bending his head to one side, when he 
paused to glance at his notes, that was curiously friendly. 
And how his fine face lighted up with his thought! And 
was there ever another such voice, full of so changing a 
music, of so beautiful a power? Then his chuckle, rare, but 
so human, happier than any laugh. Priscilla’s mother 
had once said, ““Mr. Emerson’s voice sounds as if it drew 
from the music of the spheres.” That was just how it did 
sound. 

Priscilla sat stiff and prim beside her uncle. Usually Aunt 
Patience came with her, but this evening her aunt had felt 
poorly and Uncle Theophilus, rather than let her go with 
her special friend Dorcas, and Dorcas's father and mother— 
or so it seemed to Priscilla—took her himself. This evening 
there was no trouble understanding everything Mr. Emerson 
said. He was speaking of John Brown, who had been execut- 
ed the second of December after a kind of battle at a place 
called Harper’s Ferry. 

All Concord knew John Brown. He had been there twice, 
and had spoken in this very hall. He had stayed at the 
Thoreau house one night, and with the Emersons the next. 
Priscilla had not heard him speak, but she had seen him, a 
great lanky man wearing high boots and rough-looking 
clothes. Now he was dead. 

Mr. Emerson had spoken first of war which, in the spring 
of 1860, dreadfully overhung the land. Compromise after 
compromise had failed. The South would accept no sug- 
gestion leading toward the abolition of slavery. The North 
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PRISCILLA CAME DOWN THE WIDE ||) errno = 
STAIRCASE, A RAVISHING FIGURE yf 
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AND SNORTED HIS DISAPPROVAL ll) 


demanded freedom for all men. The South insisted that 
slavery should be protected in the new Territories, the North 
that it should be forbidden. How could those two points of 
view be reconciled ? 

It was on that issue John Brown had laid down his life. 
He had died, not for men of his own race, not to increase 
the fortune or the power of those dear to him, but for the 
helpless and the weak, for an ideal, a conviction. He had 
answered the call of the highest in himself. 

And Mr. Emerson, lifting his head and looking out upon 
the audience, his friends and neighbors, had spoken i 
lines that still sang in Priscilla’s heart: 

“Though love repine and reason chafe, 
“There comes a Voice without reply, 
’Tis man’s perdition to be safe 
"When for the Truth he ought to die.’” 


He had concluded his talk with a brief exordium: 
“My friends, that Voice speaks to each one of us. It is 
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the voice of our indwelling divinity. It 
calls to us to rise above our selfish de- 
lights and pleasures, in the service of NI 
something higher than ourselves. Few of 
us are called, as John Brown was called, 
to lay down our lives. But fewer still are 
not summoned to some sacrifice, smaller 
or greater, and our worth as human be- 





ings depends on our response when the 
summons comes.” 

Priscilla had wished to linger with the 
rest of Concord on the steps of the 
Town Hall, exchanging comments, per- 
haps finding opportunity to slip up shyly 
and thank Mr. Emerson. But her uncle 
had seized her arm, making his way 
swiftly through the talking groups, stop- 
ping for no one. Priscilla heard Henry 
Thoreau say to Mr. Sanborn, the school- 
master who had brought John Brown 
to Concord, “This talk was the greatest 
message Emerson has ever given us!” 
She caught a glimpse of his face, the dark 
eyes blazing with enthusiasm, but that 
was all. In complete silence her uncle 
marched her home, and now, in the sit- 
ting room, the only room in the house 
with a fire in it, she was trying to run 
through her history lesson for next day 
while Uncle Theophilus thumped the 
arm of his chair with his fist and talked 
to Aunt Patience in that cold sneering 
way of his about the lecture. 

Aunt Patience, with the look of alarm 
on her face it usually had when she listened 
to her husband, was clicking her knitting 
needles very fast, making a stocking for him. 
How thin and gathered-tight-together she looked, 
in her black linsey-woolsey dress. She never wore any 
other material, because Uncle Theophilus disapproved, 
as he said, of a woman putting on anything pleasing to 
the earthly eye. And suddenly Priscilla—though her heart 
was burning with rage, and she longed to tell her uncle 
that Mr. Emerson was a million, trillion times better than 
he, and that everything he said was good and wise—suddenly 
Priscilla snickered aloud. She quickly turned it into a cough 
as her uncle twisted his head round to glare at her. She had 
snickered because of the dress that was being made for her, 
and because she knew how angry he would be if he had 
known about it. 

















aoe was having it made by Miss Prince, the best dress- 
maker in Concord, with the money her mother had 
sent from Ohio—'‘for you to use just as you prefer, my 
dear daughter.” Such a love of a dress! It was a wine- 
colored silk with a plaid pattern of pale yellow lines. The 
skirt was very full, trimmed with bands of black velvet, 
three groups of three. The bodice fitted beautifully, opening 
in front with a broad turn-down collar over a chemisette of 
the sheerest muslin trimmed with lace and fine tucks. The 
sleeves, also trimmed with velvet, were bell-shaped, falling 
below the elbow, and had undersleeves, matching the chemis- 
ette, that buttoned closely round the wrist. There was a 
pair of pantalettes, too, to tie round her legs above the knee, 
showing an edge of lace just below the skirt; and at her 
throat she would wear the gold brooch her father had given 
her, with its bright center of mosaic flowers surrounded by 
a tiny wreath of her mother’s hair, which was as black as 
her own. 

She had had her sixteenth birthday two months ago, and 
this was her first really fashionable, almost grown-up dress. 


PRISCILLA SAT PRIM AND STIFF BE- 
SIDE HER UNCLE, DRINKING IN THE 
GLOWING WORDS OF MR. EMERSON 
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Next day at school Priscilla and her friend Dorcas rushed 
together at recess to talk over the lecture, for Dorcas, too, 
adored Mr. Emerson. She was almost as angry as Priscilla 
had been, when she heard how Uncle Theophilus sneered. 

““He said Mr. Emerson was little better than a fool, with 
all his transcendent notions and twaddle about indwelling 
divinity, though the Bible says you must not call your 
brother a fool.” 

“My father said it was a grand talk,” Dorcas reported. 
“He said Mr. Emerson hardly ever touched on politics, 
but when he did, he made even politics shine with the light 
of eternal truth.” 

Priscilla sighed. “I wish my father were here. All the 
way home I kept repeating the poem. Isn’t it thrilling, way 
down inside one, Dorcas?” yd pr repeated it. 

The two sat silent a moment, then Priscilla added: 

“It makes me feel that I'd like to do something in answer. 
You know, sacrifice something I love very much because 
of that Voice. But what’s the use, when you're only a girl? 
Don’t you sometimes hate having to be a girl, Dorcas?” 

Dorcas did regret it often, she agreed. And then they 
began to talk of the birthday party she was giving two weeks 
later to celebrate her own sixteenth birthday. 

“I’m going to wear my new dress to it for the first time, 
Dorcas. Just wait till you see it! Miss Prince says herself it’s 
the prettiest one she’s made.” 

Then recess ended and they had to go back to their 
studies. 


Priscilla came down the wide staircase of her uncle’s 
home, a ravishing little figure in the new gown, a short 
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black pelisse with rabbit fur trimming and muff to match, 
and a rakish little hat tipped down in front, her black curls 
in bunches over her small ears, her eyes shining with — 
ness. At the foot stood her uncle, scowling up at her under 
heavy brows. Instead of the song of praise he 
should have raised at the sight of his pretty 
niece, Mr. Westclox merely snorted. 

“So! And where may you be going?” 

She informed him. 

“See you are back by sunset. I won’t have 
you gallivanting round the streets after dark, 
Miss.” 

At his back, presented as he turned to 
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enter his study, Pris- 
cilla thrust out her 
tongue. Then she 
tripped out through the 
door into the street, walk- 
ing with a slight air of self- 
consciousness, for she did feel 
very, very elegant, a feeling that 

was strengthened when, for all 

her demure, downcast eyes, she 
noticed that several persons gave her 
glances of marked approval. It was probably true, as Aunt 
Patience often said, that delight in clothes was a wicked 
vanity, but it did make you feel happy to be wearing a new 
and pretty dress. 

At the party the other girls broke into a chorus of praises, 
even being a little envious, some of them. Dorcas hugged 
Priscilla with delight. She was wearing a new dress herself, 
of Paisley silk, most becoming to her fair hair and skin, 
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but she declared 
that her friend's 
dress was even 
prettier than her 
own. 

It was a de- 
lightful —_ party. 
Dorcas had new 
games to play, 
new songs to 
sing to the piano- 
forte, and the 
most delicious 
things to eat. 
Priscilla was hav- 
ing such a good 
time she forgot 
how the hours 
were flying until 
the maid began 
lighting the candles. 

Then, panic-struck for fear 

of a scolding, she hurried into her 

things and made her goodbyes. 

“Here are some of the goodies to take with 

you, 'Scilla.” And Dorcas handed her a neat basket covered 

with a napkin. “They'll be nice after you go to bed.” She 

knew Priscilla sometimes managed to smuggle a book up- 
stairs to read in peace. 

“Oh, thanks, you dear! But I must scurry.” 

Scurry she did. When she came to the narrow lane that 
led through a small pine wood, she took it instead of going 
the longer way round. Usually she would not have taken it 
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MR. THOREAU STARED. 
“MY DEAR YOUNG LADY, 
WHAT HAS HAPPENED ?— 
WHY, IT’S PRISCILLA!” 


on a late afternoon in winter, for it was dark and lonely— 
and now the sun had already set. But there was no time to 
be lost. Uncle could be so very disagreeable. 

On she hurried, her basket swinging on her arm, her 
skirts fluttering, feeling a little like Red Ridinghood in 
danger of meeting the wolf. It really was horridly dark, 
and she wished she hadn’t come that way. But she was al- 
most half through now— 

And then, as though, like Lot’s wife, she had suddenly 
been changed to a pillar of salt, she stopped, rooted, 
paralyzed, her breath caught choking in her throat. 


SOUND, a terrible sound, had halted her. A kind of 

animal-like whimpering that yet wasn’t animal, a 

desperate, forlorn, heartbreaking sound that chilled the mar- 
row of her bones. 

“Oh, my Mammy, oh my Mammy! Is you daid?” 

“Why it’s—it’s a child,” whispered Priscilla through 
dry a A child? The voice was so frail, so frightened, so 
ghostly—perhaps it was a ghost. 

She wanted to be off, fast as she could race, back to the 
kindly village street. But something in her, stronger than 
her craven wish, held her fast. She spoke in a voice hardly 
less quavering than the one she had heard. 

“Who's there? Please, who's there?” 

There followed a rustle, a gasp, light footfalls coming 
toward her. In the dark to which her eyes were growing 
accustomed a small shape loomed, drew close. Horrors, it 
had no face! She never knew why she hadn’t screamed. 

“Please, ma’am,” a voice spoke out of the void, ‘Mammy 
drap down, and I cain’t make her say na’thin’.”” A sob choked 
the last word. Priscilla caught the glint of an eyeball, the 
flash of teeth. Good heavens! It was a black, a Negro child. 
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A rush of warm blood flooded 
through her veins as her terror 
passed. 

“Your Mammy? Where is she?” 

A small thin hand clutched hers 
and, in a moment, she was stand- 
ing beside the huddled body of 
a woman slumped against the 
trunk of a pine tree. 

She bent over the figure, trying 
to see what had happened. Slipping 
her hand under the shawl wrapped 
about the shoulders, she felt for 
the heart. To her enormous relief 
it was beating. 

“Mammy jes’ say she awful 
weary, an’ den she slip down!” The 
little boy’s voice was broken by 
sobs. 

Priscilla began to chafe the cold 
hands of the woman, murmuring 
words of encouragement. There 
was a stir, then a faint voice. 

“Ah reckon ah must have faint- 
ed.” With an effort the woman sat 
up, pressed her hands to her head. 

“Praise de Lawd, you hain’t 
daid,” cried the child, snuggling 
close to his mother. “Mammy, 
dere’s a lady heah.” 

Priscilla, kneeling opposite him, 
asked, ‘‘Are you feeling ill, poor 
woman ?”” 

“Reckon ah’s jes’ played out an’ 
hongry, Ma’am. Ah hain’t had no 
food dis-yere long time.” 

The basket still hung on Pris- 
cilla’s arm. Oh, joy! She hastily un- 
packed some sandwiches, handing them to the two forlorn 
creatures. The woman ate slowly, but the boy snatched them 
down like a puppy, at a single gulp. 

“You mustn't eat so fast, you'll be ill,” Priscilla warned. 
“That’s enough for a while.” 

Presently the woman was able to sit up. She told Priscilla 
that she had run away. ‘Massa goin’ sell mah lil’ boy away 
fom me. Seemed lak ah couldn’t bear it, Ma’am.” 

The two had been passed along from kind hands to kind 
hands, hiding through the days, traveling at night. Some- 
times the way was long and food not to be had. Priscilla 
guessed that the mother had given her child most of it. 

“But where are you going now?” 

“To Texas House, Ma’am.” 

Priscilla was bewildered. What had Texas to do with 
Concord ? 

‘Massa Henry live dere. Good, kind man, he see we get 
to Canada.” 

Of course! Texas House! She remembered now. It was 
the name given in fun to the Thoreau house, south of town, 
down near the railway. ; 

“But, dear me, you are way off your way! You've come 
in the wrong direction. I don’t see how you can ever walk 
back, weak as you are. The only short way is through Main 
Street, and if the police should see you, they'd be likely to 
arrest you and send you back. We can’t risk it.” 

She thought rapidly. There was an abandoned shack at 
the further end of the lane, left by woodsmen. They could 
hide in the shack, while she went to tell Mr. Thoreau. He 
would know what to do. It was his responsibility. 

It took some time, but at last the three of them reached 
the shelter, and Priscilla saw her charges disposed on a heap 
of rubbish inside. She told them (Continued on page 47) 
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FROM AN UNKNOWN AMERICAN SCHOOLBOY TO 
LORD OF AN ENGLISH CASTLE! CEDRIC ERROL, 
PLAYED BY FREDDIE BARTHOLOMEW, IS GREETED BY 


THE STAFF WHEN HE ARRIVES AT HIS ENGLISH HOME 

I for stories sometimes come,” Frances 

Hodgson Burnett said to me many 

years ago, as we were walking in the garden 
of her beautiful estate at Plandome, Long 
Island. “I'll go into my study,” she went on, 
“and sit down and just relax—just wait. 
If I’m lucky, I'm not alone in that room 
for long. Some thought, vivid and very 
much alive, is in there, too. It’s like a 
bright bird hovering over me, and 
at first it stays high above my head. 
Then it circles down, lower-— 
lower—and at last it sits on my 
shoulder. And that may mean 
the beginning of a new story.” 

Surely, one of Mrs. Burnett's 
brightest, most alive, most char- 
acteristic thoughts was the one 
that set her writing Little Lord 
Fauntleroy. Many authors have 
produced books that don’t seem, 
in the least, to be part of themselves. 
But the classic about the little boy 
who found himself heir to an ancient 
title was ‘‘all of a piece” with Mrs. Bur- 
nett. It had her kindly humor, her delight 
in people, her compassionate philosophy. 

“It’s my Old Steadfast,” she herself used 
to say. ‘I'll write something new, and its sales 
will soar above Fauntleroy's. Then, gradually, 
they'll fall off, and Fauntleroy will get ahead 
again. That book has a pleasant habit of going 
on and on.” 

It has, indeed, gone on so vigorously that more than 
half a million copies have been sold. (If we search the lists 
for books that have done approximately as well, we find 
them in such sturdy sellers as Quo Vadis? and Graustark and 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patc.) 

Doubtless, most of you have read Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
You'll recall it’s chiefly the story of Cedric Errol, his mother, 
and his grandfather. Cedric is an eight-year-old boy whose 
American mother—he calls her ““Dearest’’—was left a widow 
when her English husband, Captain Errol, died. The Cap- 
tain was the youngest son of the Earl of Dorincourt. Gouty, 
irascible, selfish, the old Earl had forbidden his ancestral 
home to his last-born son when the Captain married a girl 


T’S really quite strange how my ideas 


CEDRIC WINS THE FRIENDSHIP 
OF DOUGAL, THE GREAT DANE 
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LATROBE CARROLL gives an inside picturh of 
loved stories, with Freddie Bartholomew and, D 
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FREDDIE IS NOT REQUIRED TO 
WEAR THE GOLDEN CURLS AND 
LACE-COLLARED VELVET SUITS 
OF THE ORIGINAL CHARACTER 


whom the acid nobleman chose 
to believe a social climber. 

“Ceddie” and his mother live in 
New York, where the kind-hearted, 
lovable boy makes friends with every- 
one he meets. Surprisingly, he and Mrs. 
Errol learn that he’s prospective heir te an earldom. His 
grandfather's first and second sons had died; when the old 
Earl himself dies, Ceddie will be master of Dorincourt 
Castle. Meanwhile he’s to be known as Lord Fauntleroy. 

The little boy and his mother travel to England. They , 
go to Dorincourt Castle, near London. But the Earl won't 
let Mrs. Errol live there, with her son. She must stay in a 
lodge nearby. 

Gradually Cedric softens his grandfather’s heart. His 
life and his mother’s are brightening when Minna and 
‘her small boy, Tom, appear. Minna claims to have been 
married to the Earl’s eldest son. That would make Tom, 
instead of Cedric, heir to the title. But Tom’s and Minna’s 
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THE FIRST NIGHT IN A STRANGE HOME CEDRKC 
MISSFS “DEAREST,” HIS MOTHER. AT THE LEFT 
THE OLD FARL POINTS OUT TO HIS GRANDSON 
THE SPLENDORS OF THE ANCESTRAL CASTLE 


and, later, he played the réle on alternate 
nights. 

In 1921, thirty-five years after it was writ- 
ten, the screen claimed the famous story. A 
silent film version, starring Mary Pickford, 
scored an emphatic hit. 

It was on the cards that Fauntleroy should 
live again, as a speaking film, but there 
was danger that the coming “talkie” 
might not do it full justice. The threat 
of mediocrity vanished, however, 
when David O. Selznick bought the 
rights to Mrs. Burnett's story and 
launched it as the first production 
of a new company bearing his 
name. He had previously made 
David Copperfield for Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, and a number 
of other distinguished pictures. 
Hugh Walpole, the well-known 
English novelist, adapted the 
book for the screen. 
The casting of the picture gave 
Mr. Selznick no great trouble. But 
a problem of quite another sort stuck 
a thorn into his flesh, as you'll see later. 
Straight-standing, clear-speaking little 
Freddie Bartholomew, who hails from 
England, was cast for the réle of Cedric. 
He's the seventh boy to play it. His work 
in David Copperfield, sal ie Anna Kareni 
na, had made him a “‘natural” for the part. 

Another player sure to please was the 

lovely Dolores Costello Barrymore, cast as 





CRAGGY-FEATURED C. AUBREY 
SMITH IS SPLENDID AS THE 
WASPISH OLD EARL, GRAND- 
FATHER OF LORD FAUNTLEROY 


claim is shown to be false. The 

Earl, realizing he’d misjudged Mrs. 

Errol, asks her to live at the castle— CEDRIC WITH "DEAREST," ACTED 

and all ends as it should. BY LOVELY DOLORES COSTELLO 
Written with tenderness and humor, 

its characters vigorously drawn, the 





story fairly begged to be put on the stage. So Mrs. Burnett 
herself dramatized it. Like the book, it found vast audiences 


“Dearest,” Ceddie’s mother. And for the flinty old Earl, 
C. Aubrey Smith, craggy-faced and eagle-nosed, seemed the 


= and has had a lengthy life. A long string of child actors and __ perfect choice. Like Freddie, he’s English and, strangely, he 
actresses made successes as Fauntleroy. Most famous of these _ first became known not as an actor but as a cricketer. John 
' was the gifted little girl, Elsie Leslie, who won the hearts Cromwell, who had been a Broadway playwright, stage 
of young audiences with her sympathetic portrayal of Cedric. manager, actor, and producer, was picked as director. His 
And believe it or not, no other than Mae West, at the dewy success with child players in the film version of Tom Sawyer 
age of six, played the part with the Hal Clarrendon Stock put him first in line. 
Company in a Brooklyn theater. Maude Sinclair, one of the Though casting problems had been smoothly solved, other 
most appealing of Cedrics, delighted English audiences no enigmas remained. We might call them the Puzzle of the 
fewer than seven hundred times in Stratford-on-Avon. Velvet and Lace, and the Tremendous Question of Curls. 
The first boy actor to step into the little lord’s shoes was In Mrs. Burnett's book, Cedric wears long, golden love- 
m Tommy Russell. He started as understudy to Elsie Leslie locks, and suits of black velvet with wide, Van Dyck collars 
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ONLY IN CHURCH CAN 
DEAREST’ EXPECT TO 
GLIMPSE HER LOST SON 


of lace. The distinguished 
illustrations by Reginald B. 
Birch showed him that way, and 
it was thus that the image of little 
Lord Fauntleroy was fixed in the pub- 
lic mind. And yet, a problem lifted its 
head: wouldn't a boy dressed like that, in 

a modern film, be considered a trifle on the 
girlish side? And that would not be fair to the 
real nature of the character. In the words of 
Hugh Walpole, ‘Whatever Cedric was, or 
wasn't, he was nof a sissy.” 

Much thought, in motion picture minds, left 
the enigma unsolved. Then Mr. Selznick had an 
idea, and put a question, ‘Why not let the pub- 
lic decide ?”’ 

So it was announced that all those who wished to save 
Cedric’s flowing curls, velvet suit, and lace should speak 
up by letter. And all those who thought love-locks, velvet, 
and lace were something of a headache should also mail in 
their views. 

In the Selznick offices, suspense grew as sacks rotund with 
“votes” were tossed to the mail room floor. At last the result 
was heralded: love-locks, lace, and velvet had lost! 

So, in the picture, no golden wig sits on Freddie’s head— 
nothing but his own dark, naturally curly hair. And, of his 
thirteen suits, only one is velvet, and that one swings rather 
widely away, in design, from the original Fauntleroy model. 
For the rest, he wears such clothes as a Norfolk suit, an 
Eton suit, a riding habit, and a sailor suit. 

Freddie himself was deeply relieved when he learned the 
result of the referendum. He had taken up boxing, just in 
case the pro-curl, pro-velvet-and-lace faction won. ‘Some- 
body might have called me a softie,”” he asserted, “and a 
man can't let a thing like that pass.” 

Another, less formidable, puzzle presented itself. The 
action of the play—and, presumably, that of the book——was 
supposed to take place in the year 1885. Should the film be 
modernized? Should Cedric be made a boy of 1936? 

After some debate it was decided that Fauntleroy would 
not be Fauntleroy if wrenched out of its proper period. 

Meanwhile, Selznick scouts had found an estate that 
looked like that of the imaginary Dorincourt Castle in the 
book. It belonged to a Los Angeles jeweler and spread its 
lovely acres across part of Beverly Hills, not far from Los 
Angeles. Most important of all, upon its grounds rose a 
Tudor mansion that would do nicely for the castle itself, so 
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THREE LOYAL COMPAN- 
IONS FOR A SMALL BOY 
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EXHAUSTED BY THE FES- 
TIVITIES OF WELCOME, 
CEDRIC FALLS ASLEEP 


far as the exterior went. 
But, for the scenes inside the 

castle, a special set was built in 

Culver City, near Beverly Hills. It 

boasted three enormous rooms, one 
of them the Earl’s library. 
The last ten years have changed Holly- 
wood’s views about sets. More than a decade 
ago, producers didn’t protest if a background 
was assembled in a comparatively hasty, hit-or- 
miss way. At present, though, they’ve swung to 
just the opposite extreme. ‘Make all of it authen- 
tic,” is their slogan. David Cop perfield—to take 
one of the many fine films—showed this new 
trend impressively. And Major G. O. T. Bagley, 
head of the Research Department that made 
David Copperfield’s settings true to their period, did the 
same for Little Lord Fauntleroy. Therefore, the interior of 
an English castle, as it would have looked in 1885, was 
reproduced with startling fidelity. Upon the shelves of the 
Earl’s library were crowded more books than ever before 
had pressed their sides together on any motion picture set. 
There were more than fifty-five hundred of them. None was 
just a “property’’ volume; every one was real. Some, indeed, 
were rare and valuable and all, we're told, had been pub- 
lished in, or before, the year 1885. 

The Sheffield plate used in the dining hall belonged to 
Disraeli, Queen Victoria’s nimble-minded minister. Two 
of the portraits on the walls were painted by Sir Peter Lely, 
and the others were copies of masterpieces. The total effect 
was so regal that, it is said, Freddie Bartholomew drew a long 
breath when he saw the splendors amidst which he was to 
play so important a part. His head went up proudly. Then 
he grinned, and announced, “I'll still be just Freddie to all 
my chums, off the set. This lord-and-master business doesn’t 
mean a thing.” 

To be sure, the lord-and-master business didn’t mean 
much, so far as a life of ease for Freddie went. True, much 
of his work in Faawntleroy might, to those who draw quick 
conclusions, have seemed like play. For example, there was 
Prince. Prince, an endearing Great Dane, filled the réle of 
Dougal, the Earl’s mastiff. His real owner is Carl Spitz, 
perhaps the best known dog trainer in Hollywood, who has 
taught him to obey silent cues. A splendid animal, Dougal 
plays a rather important part in showing the waspish old 
Earl how fearless Cedric is. When the boy first comes into 
the vast room where his grand- (Continued on page 48) 
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WHERE IS 
SYLVIA? 


By 
MARGUERITE 
ASPINWALL 


Illustrated by 
HARVE STEIN 


Who would guess that the jade 
Buddha, lying so innocently 
on the hearth rug, could so 
tangle the strings of chance? 


PART Il 


RS. COLBY said, in a voice as startled as Karen's 
M own, “Oh, my dear, I don’t know!” 

She came over to stand beside the big chair, and 
stared down thoughtfully at the package containing the jade 
Buddha, trailing its green Chinese cord across the rug. 

“This has turned out to be a pretty full day, children,” 
she said at last, and forced herself to smile at them. 

“We've that old safe of Grandmother Colby’s upstairs in 
Judy's room, Mums,” Richard reminded her. 

Her face cleared. ‘“Why, so we have, Son. The very place 
for it. It was considered a wonderfully well-built safe, I 
understand, in your grandmother’s day. And I always thought 
it was such a clever idea—concealing it behind that long 
mirror.” 

Suddenly she grinned at them, her blue eyes dancing like 
a little girl’s. “But can any of us open it?” she demanded. 
“None of this generation of Colbys has had any jewels to 
put in it. I’m sure I don’t know the combination.” 

“Oh, it hasn’t been locked in years, Mums,” Karen assured 
her comfortably. “‘It’s just pushed shut, but the lock’s not 
on. Still—” in her turn she became thoughtful—'‘does any- 
one here know how to set a combination?” 

“Tl bet I can,” Randy declared. “We used to have one 
of those old-fashioned contraptions at home in Virginia. 
You can make up your own combination and set it. This is 
probably the same vintage.” - 

He knelt down on the hearth rug, and lifted the package 
very carefully. As he did so, the loosened string sr. 
off, and the heavy wrapping paper parted. 

Involuntarily Randy said, “Ah-h!” in a hushed voice of 
surprise and delight. 
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JUDY'S HEART DID A WILD SOM- 
ERSAULT UP INTO HER THROAT 
AS SHE LISTENED TO THE VOICE 


The Story So Far -—————— 


Judy Tremaine comes to New Y ork to stay with her relatives, 
the Colbys. In the subway she and her cousins, Karen and 
Richard Colby, and Randy Mason, find a billfold containing 
the name “Sylvia Mason,” an address, a snapshot of an attrac- 
tive girl, and a letter (returned by the post office) addressed 
to a Doctor Robert Mason in Philadelphia. Randy jokingly 
claims the unknown Sylvia as a relative, and they attempt to 
return the billfold, finding no trace of the girl, but discover- 
ing that Sylvia's landlady had turned her out, because she had 
lost her job and couldn't pay her room-rent. They advertise 
the billfold and receive a visit from a Major Wade to whom 
Sylvia's uncle, now in China, has entrusted a valuable jade 
Buddha for his niece. During the visit Major Wade, con- 
cerned about the girl's disappearance, has a heart attack and 
is taken to a hospital, leaving the Buddha with the Colbys. 








There in his hands, its concealing wrappings fallen away, 
was a small jade figure about ten inches in height. 

It was the conventional conception of the Buddha, as he 
had seen it in dozens of Oriental art shop windows. But 
there was a simplicity of treatment, a lovely purity of line 
in the modeling of the little statuette that spoke of the 
master craftsman. And the jade was a deep, clear green that 
was faintly translucent. It was like no other jade any of the 
five people in that room had ever seen before. 
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“It’s the most beautiful thing I ever saw,” Karen sighed. 
Then her forehead puckered and she stared down at the 
image with a thoughtful frown. 

“I hope no one knows the Major brought it here,” she 
said unexpectedly. “‘I—wish we didn’t have to keep it. It—it 
sort of scares me.” 

“Scares you?” Randy asked her gently, his eyes never 
leaving the lovely little figure. “Why? You don’t scare easily, 
Karen.” 

“I know I don’t. But something tells me that little jade 
statue’s a lot more valuable and important than even Major 
Wade guessed. Don’t you remember Dr. Mason made him 
promise to get Sylvia’s word she wouldn't try to sell it till 
he came home?” ~ 

They laughed at her a little indulgently. 

“Silly Karen,” Richard teased. ‘You've been seeing too 
many movies. But whatever its value, no- 
body knows we’ve got it. It’ll be all right 
in Grandmother Colby’s safe.” 

“We'll take it up now, and put it away,” 
Mrs. Colby decided, rumpling her daugh- 
ter’s golden bob lovingly. “Then we'll 
forget it, and go to bed ourselves. As I 
said, it’s been an exciting day and we all 
need a good night’s sleep to give us a 
normal perspective again.” 

They put out the lights, bolted windows 
and doors in their usual nightly routine, 
and trooped upstairs in a body, Randy still 
carrying the jade Buddha. 

Judy was quite excited by the discov- 
ery that the tall wall mirror in her room, 
with its old-time gilt frame, swung out 
like a door. Behind it, set solidly into the 
wall itself, was a small iron safe, with a 
steel knob and a round black dial that dis- 
played a circle of numerals. 

Karen, reaching for the knob, pulled it, 
and the door of the safe swung open easily, 
just as the mirror had done. 

“You see, it wasn’t locked,” she pointed 
out in triumph. ‘Do your stuff with the 
combination, Randy!” 

“Here, hold the Buddha, Judy,” Randy 
accepted her challenge, and thrust the jade 
figure hastily into Judy’s hands. 


OR a few tense moments he worked 

with the dial, spinning it this way and 
that, his dark head bent as he listened in- 
tently to the click of the falling tumblers. 

“It’s a cinch,” he boasted, straightening 
to face the others after five minutes of 
silent experimenting. “It’s just like the 
one at home. See—you choose a combina- 
tion of numerals, and all you have to do 
is be sure you don’t forget ’em afterward. 
When you set the dial to that same combination again, she'll 
open up for you. Now, what numbers shall we choose? It 
must be a group of five.” 

“T know,” Karen burst out eagerly. “And we couldn't 
ever forget it, this way. Use our telephone number, leaving 
off the word ‘Bleecker.’ That'll give us just five—7-2130.” 

“Okay !” Randy twirled the dial carefully. “Now give me 
the Buddha, Judy. Wait—I want to wrap something around 
it first—something soft.” 

Judy walked over to the maple dresser and opened one 
of the drawers. 

“Miriam gave me this scarf for Christmas,” she said, 
coming back with a diaphanous square of white chiffon in 
her hand. “Please use it, Randy. I'd love to have you.” 
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“Gosh, that’s pretty,” he said admiringly, taking the deli- 
cate thing from her, and wrapping it about the piece of jade. 
“Sure you don’t mind? It'll only be for a couple of days— 
anyhow I hope so.” 

They all watched as he laid the filmy white bundle in 
the far corner of the old safe, and swung the door to. The 
lock clicked with finality. 

Unconsciously everyone drew a deep breath. 

“Wow!” Richard sighed. “I'll tell the world this has been 
some day!” 

They all said good-night to Judy and went out, Karen 
lingering a moment, last of all, to slip her arm about her 
new friend’s shoulders in a warm squeeze. 

“"Night—sleep tight. This is home now, Judy, remem- 
ber,”” she whispered, and ran out after the others. 

Judy must have been wearier than she knew for, in spite 








“KAREN,” SHE SAID—AND SAT UP STRAIGHT, AWAY FROM HER 
NEST OF PILLOWS—‘“YOU SAY HE WAS CHINESE? THAT'S FUNNY” 


of the day’s excitements, she fell asleep the moment she 
turned out the yellow-shaded bedside lamp and snuggled 
her cheek into the cool linen-covered pillow. 

She woke in the morning to a surprisingly white world. 
Snow evidently had fallen during most of the night, and 
was still coming down in a quiet, determined fashion that 
held no promise of an early let-up. 

Shivering, she sprang out of bed and pattered hurriedly 
over, barefoot, to shut the window. But once there she forgot 
her haste and her shivers momentarily, staring out with wide, 
interested eyes at the lovely spectacle of a snow-covered 
Washington Square, every bare branch of its wintry trees 
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outlined by a coating of powdery and glistening white. 

A glance at her watch startled her with the information 
that it was half-past nine. Perhaps the Colbys slept late on 
Sunday morning. She hadn't heard anyone stirring about. 

But before she could decide whether to go back to bed 
and wait to be called, or to dress at once and go down, 
there was a knock on her door. 

Hastily Judy slipped on the pretty blue wrapper Miriam 
had bought her for this winter in New York, and jumped 
into bed. 

“Come in!” she called, sitting up, very wide-awake now, 
against the pillow. 

It was Karen, with a bountiful breakfast tray and a cheer- 
ful morning smile. 

“Hello, sleepy-head,” Karen greeted her gayly. ““Mums 
said you were to sleep late to-day, so I brought up your 
breakfast. I 
love,” she added, 
complacent eyes 
on the daintily 
appointed tray, 
“fixing break- 
fasts in bed.” 

She set the 
tray carefully 
across Judy’s 
knees, and 
perched herself 
on the foot of 
the bed. 

“Am I awful- 
ly late? I mean 
—have you all 
been up long?” 
Judy asked con- 
tritely. “But that 
breakfast does 
look awfully 
tempting, Kar- 
en 








She dipped a 
spoon into a 
neatly segment- 
ed grapefruit, 
and brought out 
a luscious tri- 
angle liberally 
sprinkled with 
powdered sugar. 

“Um-mm, but 
that’s refresh- 
ing!’ she mum- 
bled, mouth full 
of the cold, 
tangy sweetness. 
She added, when 
she could talk 
plainly once more, ‘I was surprised to see the snow, weren't 
you? But it’s ever so pretty—out there.’’ She nodded her 
head toward the window, and the Square beyond. 

“Isn't it?” Karen agreed with enthusiasm. “By the way, 
something sort of funny happened this morning,” she went 
on, settling back against the footboard more comfortably, 
slim arms clasped about her drawn-up knees. ‘The cutest 
little withered-looking Chinaman rang the doorbell about 
half-past eight this morning—and insisted we'd advertised 
for a butler.” 

Karen giggled in delighted appreciation of this joke. 
“Imagine the Colbys sporting a Chinese butler! Richard 
talked to him, and had hard work to send him away. He was 
a persuasive little man—said he must have made a mistake 
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in the address, but that now he was here, why couldn't we 
engage him anyway? He was willing to cook, as well as 
buttle. He produced a sheaf of quite marvelous references, 
and coal to come for anything we might offer.” 

Judy laughed at the picture Karen’s voice and expressive 
gestures painted. Then, quite suddenly, the laughter faded 
out of her face, and the gray eyes grew round and startled. 

“Karen,” she said, and sat up straight, away from her 
nest of pillows, “you say he was Chinese? That's funny.” 

“T said it was funny,” Karen reminded her. “‘Colbys and 
butlers! Ha!” she declaimed dramatically, “and ho!” 

“I don’t mean funny—that way,” Judy said. “I meant 
queer. Only—oh, I suppose it’s just a coincidence, really.” 

“What's a coincidence?” Karen demanded. 

“Well, something else Chinese came into the house last 
evening, didn’t it?” Judy nodded significantly toward the tall 
gilt-framed mirror. “And you never had a Chinese apply 
for a job before, did you?” 

Karen's eyes followed Judy’s to the hidden wall safe. ‘“I— 
never thought of that,” she murmured. “But that’s silly, 
Judy. It could be a coincidence. It must be.” 

“Could be,” Judy agreed. “Not necessarily must, though. 
You read of things—” 

“Oh—read. You can read anything,” Karen scoffed. But 
there was no conviction in her tone. 

“It’s queer just the same,’’ Judy insisted. “Didn't Ritchie, 
or Randy, think so?” 


hi wer! didn’t seem to. They didn’t say anything. Just 
laughed, after he was gone, over the idea of our going in 
for style.” 

Judy flung back the covers and stepped out on the woolly 
softness of the brown-and-yellow rug beside the bed. 

“I don’t see that there’s anything we can do about it, 
anyhow,” she observed. “I’m going to get up, Karen. And 
don’t tell the boys what I suggested,” she added urgently. 
“They'd just laugh.” 

Karen departed with the depleted breakfast tray, and Judy 
finished dressing in leisurely content. How pretty her new 
room was! How beautiful that snowy view beyond the win- 
dow! How altogether delightful and interesting and dear 
every single member of the Colby household! In short, how 
exceptionally fortunate she, Judy Tremaine, was in the pros- 
pect of a whole gorgeous winter in such highly satisfactory 
surroundings—with the added tang of an exciting little 
made-to-order mystery thrown in for good measure to 
sharpen their wits on. 

Then her sparkling eyes sobered at the thought of that 
other girl, Sylvia Mason, who was not so lucky. Where 
could she be, at this moment? Had she found friends, and 
a job, and a home? Or, if not, what was she doing? 

She looked reproachfully at the gilt mirror. 

“If you’d only turned up sooner,” she addressed the little 
jade Buddha safely hidden behind it, ‘it would have made 
such a difference to poor Sylvia!” 

Since Major Wade had told them her history last night, 
Sylvia had come to seem a very real person to Judy. Finding 
the girl wasn’t just an exhilarating game, somehow, when 
you began to think it over in earnest. She finished her dress- 
ing in a much more serious mood. 

The day slipped by quietly, but pleasantly. The whole 
family went to church in the morning, and after midday 
dinner, as the snow continued to come down steadily, the 
twins, Randy, and Judy put on heavy coats, wool gloves, 
and old hats and went for a tramp up Fifth Avenue, all the 
way to Central Park. 

Judy was thrilled by her first glimpse of New York, quiet 
and hushed and lovely, with its deserted Sunday streets and 
its disguising blanket of country snow. It was quite different 
from her mental pictures of the city. 

That evening they all trooped (Continued on page 32) 









Twenty-four hearty salutes and birthday good wishes to @|§ 


GIRL SCOUTS OF SANTA MONICA, CAL- 
IFORNIA EXCHANGE PLACES WITH THE 
MAYOR AND OTHER OFFICIALS IN THE 
CITY'S ANNIVERSARY WEEK PROGRAM 
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MAYOR FOR A DAY! THI 
BRIGHT-EYED SCOUT OIF 
SANTA MONICA SUBSTF§) 
TUTED FOR ONE OF THI 
CITY FATHERS AND RANE 
HIS OFFICE WITH 
NICE WIDE SMILE 




















A-SKIING THEY WOULD GO! WHAT'S A FALL 
OR TWO IN THE SNOW? THE SKY WAS BLUE, 
THE SUN BRIGHT, TOO, AND DOWN A SLOPING 
HILL THEY FLEW—WITH A MERRY HI-DE-HO! 


THE LONG, LONG TRAIL IS 
WINDING THROUGH A SNOWY 
WOODS OUTSIDE OF BALTI- 
MORE, MARYLAND WHERE 
GIRL SCOUTS SET OUT ON A 
LATE-WINTER HIKING. EX- 
PEDITION 





@/ Scouts on this twelfth-of-March, 1936, Anniversary — 
)GROow ON! | 


A JOLLY GROUP OF GIRL SCOUTS OF 
TROOP 78, BUFFALO, NEW YORK MAKES 
THE MOST OF SKATING WEATHER BE- 
FORE SPRING THAWS BEGIN TO COME 


GIRL SCOUTS 


SPRING IS REALLY IN 
THE AIR WHEN A YEL- 
LOW-HAIRED BROWNIE 
PROUDLY DISPLAYS A 
POTFUL OF YELLOW 
DAFFODILS THAT SHE 
HAS GROWN HERSELF 


DEATH TO TENT CATERPILLARS! TROOP FOUR 
OF WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT, IN AN EFFORT 
TO SAVE THEIR TREES, GATHERED AND DES- 
TROYED ELEVEN THOUSAND EGG CLUSTERS 


IT’S HARD TO BE SICK ABED 

WHEN SPRING IS IN THE AIR 

AND ALL OUTDOOKS IS BECK- 

ONING, BUT LOYAL SCOUT 

PLAYMATES HELP CHEER 

THE INVALID WITH A GIFT 
OF DAFFODILS 










THESE INDIANS AREN’T HALF AS SAVAGE AS THEY 
LOOK! MEMBERS OF TROOP 134 OF THE MANHATTAN 
GIRL SCOUTS SYMBOLIZE INDIAN ARTS AND CRAFTS 


AN INDIAN TABLEAU 


EW YorK, NEw York: The May Festival will long be remem- 

bered by one troop of Girl Scouts. Not only because they had 
such fun in preparing their part of the program, but because of 
the happy associations they had with other Scouts and members 
of the Amateur Drama Division of the E. R. B. 

Let me say, here, that Troop 134 of Manhattan Girl Scouts 
consists of twelve deaf girls between the ages of eleven and fifteen. 
When these girls were asked to take part in the May Festival 
they were delighted. While they are handicapped, they enjoy 
dramatics, sports, and even music, as much as, if not more than, the 
hearing girls. 

For our part in the Festival, it was finally decided that the girls 
would represent Arts and Crafts. As most of the American arts 
originated with the Indians, it was agreed that we would carry 
out that thought as far as possible. This required-a little research, 
on the part of the girls, to find out how the Indians dressed and 
just what crafts they practiced. 

With this information assembled, troop meetings were busy ones. 
Each girl decided what craft she wished to represent, and set to 
work making the necessary properties, together with her costume. 

As one girl chose weaving an Indian blanket—and since none 
were available—we had a problem before us. But only momentarily, 
however; with a piece of cloth and some paint, a striking one 
was represented. And so with all the other crafts selected. A piece 
of tin was cut and bent to look like a silver bracelet; lollypop 
sticks were stuck in a basket to make it look unfinished; and 
modeling clay shaped itself into Indian pottery. One girl even 
painted a lifelike portrait of an Indian, as her contribution to 
the tableau. 

To make the scene more realistic, a tepee was made out of 
cardboard—with the help of some of our boys—and painted and 
decorated. One of the larger girls made an impressive Indian chief, 
standing in front of the tepee. 

The final night was an exciting one for the girls. To many of 
them it may be well called a “first night,’ as they had a part— 
and felt they were a part—of a real show with hearing girls. 

Doris Wood, Captain, Troop 134 


NOBLE RED MEN 


N®¥ York, New York: We had lots of fun being Indians 
at the May Day Festival. We weren’t savage, though many 
of our friends didn’t recognize us as we were all painted to look 
like real Indians. None of us had ever been really ‘made up” 
before so we thought that was the most fun. It wasn’t so much fun 
getting the paint off, though. 

We were very busy for several months before the festival, getting 
ready for it. We made all our costumes and even the bowls, 
baskets, blanket, beads, the Indian portrait, and bracelet. Some of 
the boys at school helped us make and paint the tepee. 

Nancy was the Indian chief. She looked like a real one, too, as a 
man painted funny designs on her face. The rest of us were Indian 
boys and girls. We sat in a circle in front of the tepee and around 
a camp fire. All of us were very busy working at our crafts, to show 
the people that nearly all the crafts to-day started with the 
Indians. 

Doris Rotheim, Troop 134 
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SIX THOUSAND DAFFODILS FOR THE GIRL SCOUT TREFOIL ON 
THIS FLOAT IN THE TACOMA, WASHINGTON DAFFODIL FESTIVAL 


OUR STAR REPORTER 


Don’t forget that the best news report on Girl Scout activities is 
published in this space each month. The writer, who is the Star 
Reporter of the month, receives a book as an award. For the 
Star Reporter’s Box, your story should contain no less than two 
hundred words, no more than three hundred. It should answer 
the questions: What was the event? When did it happen? Who 
took part? What made it interesting ? 


ACOMA, WASHINGTON: On March 23, 1935, the 

Second Annual Daffodil Festival was held in Tacoma, 
Washington. Among the many gay-colored displays was the 
Girl Scout float, which attracted much attention. There were 
ten girls on the float: one Mariner, three Girl Scouts, five 
Brownies, one Mariner Leader, and one Girl Scout Field 
Captain. 

The float was decorated with six thousand daffodils ar- 
ranged on a large board cut in the shape of the Girl Scout 
trefoil. The background was all yellow daffodils with large 
green letters, ““G. S.”" Two Scouts held flags, one the Inter- 
national Girl Scout flag, the other a troop flag. Between the 
Scouts, the Mariner held the American flag. The five Brown- 
ies sat at the end of the float and threw daffodils to the 
spectators. 

The parade followed a route through the business dis- 
tricts of the city where it was viewed by throngs of spec- 
tators. It was very exciting for us on tlie float, and also amus- 
ing, to see our friends nearly knock everybody over around 
thern, trying to attract our attention. Every so often the float 
would start going a little faster, and then everybody would 
grab someone else to keep from falling overboard. 

When we got to the outskirts of Tacoma, we let the 
Brownies off and the rest went on to Puyallup and Sumner, 
towns in the valley where most of the daffodils were grown. 
When we were almost there, we began to be very hungry. 
Nearly everyone we passed clapped for us. 

After we left Puyallup we went through Sumner where 
the parade ended, and where the pangs of hunger were 
satisfied. Lorraine Johnson, Troop 47 
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THOUGH MARCH 
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HEIGH HO, 
WINDS BLOW! 








March twelfth, 1936, will be 
the twenty-fourth birthday 
of Girl Scouting. Let’s cele- 
brate with fun and frolics! 
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GIRL SCOUTS OF MILWAUKEE COUNTY, WISCON- 
SIN CONVERTED AN OLD BARN INTO A THEATER 


A VIEW OF THE STAGE INSIDE THE BARN. 
THE HORSES’ STALLS ARE NOW USED AS 
DRESSING ROOMS BY THE YOUNG PLAYERS 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY! 


(Canton, Ouro: It was a fine day in March 
and many Girl Scouts had come to the 
high school auditorium for the presenta- 
tion of awards. That day marked the twenty- 
third birthday of Girl Scouting in the United 
States, and the tenth year of Scouting in 
Canton, Ohio. 
Several troops offered entertainment and 
a play was given. Toward the end of the 
festivities a large cake was placed at the 
front of the stage. This was the birthday 
cake. Then several girls appeared on the 
stage—each one bearing a small, white imi- 
tation cake for the troop represented. Inside 
each cake were the proficiency badges the 
Scouts of that troop had earned during the 
year. The cakes were handed to troop leaders 
who distributed the badges to the girls to 
whom they belonged. 
Now wasn’t that a fine way to celebrate 
our Girl Scout birthday ? 
Mary Cade, Troop 16 


THE PINE TREE 
PATROL OF TROOP 
TWO, FROSTBURG, 
MARYLAND GAVE A 
PLAY ON WASHING- 
TON'’S BIRTHDAY 
CALLED “LITTLE 
LADY DRESDEN.” 
HERE THEY ARE, 
DANCING THE MIN- 
UET IN COSTUME 


FOR A CITY-WIDE COURT OF AWARDS, 
















A SCENE FROM THE PAG- 
EANT, “EVOLUTION OF A 
CAMPFIRE,” STAGED AND 
COSTUMED BY THE GIRL 
SCOUTS OF TROOP ONE 
IN ULSTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


marched in and gave the 
pledge of allegiance to the 
flag. The following scenes 
showed the great gifts 
which are given to girls by 
Scouting: the gift of cour- 
tesy was represented by a 
group of girls dressed in 
Colonial costumes, who 
danced a minuet; a repro- 
duction of the first Thanks- 
giving was used to illus- 


& LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY GIRL SCOUTS . trate the gifts of friendli- 
PRESENTED A FANTASY, “WHEN THE ness and courage; a gypsy 
PRINCESS’S PRIDE IS BROKEN’ campfire and dance repre- 

sented the gifts of folk 
GREAT GIFTS dance and song; for gayety, 


AINT Louis, Missouri: For weeks we had 
been working to make our Girl Scout 
Festival, Great Gifts, a success, and for a 
much longer time our leaders had been plan- 
ning to make every detail perfect. ; 
More than four thousand Girl Scouts 
gathered in the Municipal Auditorium, 
every one conscious of what she had to do. 
Promptly at eight-fifteen the curtain went 
up, and seven hundred girls in uniform 
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a group of girls did an 
English folk dance around the maypole; to 
represent industry, old-time spinners were 
compared with the Girl Scout of to-day as 
she works at her handicrafts in camp; and, 
last but not least, the young knight, Gala- 
had, taking his vows, and the Girl Scout, 
making her promise, were represented, show- 
ing how chivalry has come down through 
the ages. 
Rosemary Connell, Troop 104 








BADMINTON IS GOOD 








Surely you don’t believe that old saw! 

Why, we even have new games, good 
ones, too. Haven't you heard of badminton? 
That’s one game J. Caesar never played and, 
while it’s been in existence for over fifty 
years, it's new to most of us, for only this 
year was it mentioned in Americana which 
reports all significant activities and general 
progress in these United States. 

Whence came the little stranger? Like 

most of our sports, its ancestry is British, 
and it began on a rainy day in the early 
1870's. A group of adults were enjoying a 
house party at Badminton, the famous 
country seat of the Duke of Beaufort in 
Gloucestershire, England. Seeking some 
new diversion, the guests conceived the 
bright idea of stretching 2 cord across 
the hall, and commandeering the chil- 
dren's set of battledore and shuttlecock. 
They began volleying the “bird’’ across 
the improvised net—and badminton, in 
its most primitive form, came into being. 
So much was the game enjoyed that it 
became an established amusement at that 
particular house, and from it derived its 
name. Then, like all good Britishers, it 
went traveling, and in India it waxed 
exceeding strong. The first real badmin- 
ton court was built at Poona in 1876, 
and the initial rules were printed the 
following year in Karachi. (I want you 
to look up both these places!) 

Strangely enough, the oldest badmin- 
ton club in the world is in New York 
City. It celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
in 1928. Its members were travelers but 
not missionaries, for the game was not 
played outside New York in the United 
States until a very few years ago, and 
then the enthusiasm came over the north- 
ern border from Canada where, for at 
least fifteen years, badminton fever has 
been almost as infectious as a disease. 

You've had enough of history and geneal- 
ogy? You want to know how to play this un- 
usual game? Very well, here are the tools. 
That is the racquet pictured above. It’s light, 
isn’t it? Looks like an aristocratic member of 
the tennis racquet family. The other queer- 
looking object opposite the racquet, a half 
ball of cork with fourteen to sixteen feathers 
protruding from the flat side, looking for all 
the world like a Sioux war bonnet, is the 
bird, or shuttlecock. Those feathers are goose 
quills from Czechoslovakia, and it may in- 
terest you to know that each goose provides 
only three quills from each wing. You must- 
n't hit that bird just anyway—it's a delicate 
creature and has to be handled with care. 

Now for the court. The standard one is 
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forty-four feet long and twenty feet wide. 
There's a picture of it at the top of page 31. 
Those posts are five feet, one inch in height, 
and the net is twenty-two feet long, and 
two-and-a-half feet in width. The net must 
measure five feet, one inch above the floor 
at the posts, and five feet at the center of 
the court, and you'll need an overhead 
clearance of at least twenty-five above the 
net, for this bird flies high. 

Wherever will you find a place to lay out 
such a court? Let’s look around—'‘necessity 
is the mother of invention.’ The school gym 
would be fine, and will probably hold two 


or three such 

courts. What! No 

school gym in your town? 

Oh dear, oh dear! And yours is al- 
ways used for the boys’ basket ball 
team? I’ve heard of such things before. 
We'll look further. How about the 
Grange Hall, that isn’t in use every night? 
Maybe the church community center will be 
available, or the Town Hall. That abandoned 
car barn, unused since the buses replaced the 
electric line, is just the thing. In Canada, 
one of the smartest clubs found a home in 
just such an unexpected place. 
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Not a place to be had? Well, let's go out- 
of-doors. I neglected to tell you that this 
is an outdoor, as well as an indoor, game. 
Yes, it’s really a most efficient sport, for you 
use your equipment winter and summer. 
How about the back yard? You don’t have 
to have the clothes reel right in the middle 
of it. Move it over; or here's an ideal place 
for the court right on the lawn, with the 
house next door providing a windbreak. 
Turn your yard into a game preserve, then 
all your friends in the block will come and 
visit you. Out-of-doors you use a heavier 
bird, otherwise the game is the same. 
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Now for some playing instructions. The 
footwork is important. In forehand strokes 
you stand with your left foot ahead of the 
right, giving the arm ful! and free range; 
in backhand plays, the reverse is true. That 
is, provided you're not a southpaw. 

You hold the racquet with a grip like 
the one used in tennis, with the handle 
parallel to the knuckles. Grasp as near the 
end as possible so the handle won't protrude 
above the wrist—it's wrist movement that 
counts in this game. Don’t clutch too tightly. 
This is a game of skill, not strength. 

Let’s get the serve. You hold the bird by 
its feathers on one side between the thumb 
and forefinger. Bring your racquet up in 
back, arm straight. As you bring it down 
and forward, drop the bird onto it just 
below your waist; now, a smart flick of the 
wrist—and see how she flies with the 
feathers trailing behind the cork head, just 
like a real bird. Try that serve a few times— 
it’s not easy—and, to be fair, the bird must 
always be served below the server's waist, 
and it must fall into the server’s court on 
the opposite side of the net. There are two 
kinds of serves. The short service which 
skims the net at a slow pace and falls just 
within the service court, and a high service 
which goes to the very back of the service 
court. You stand in the same place in your 
court for both kinds, and vary serves so that 
your opponent won't know which one to 
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until it has cleared the net and is in your 
territory—it may be too late then. On the 
return, fix your eagle glance upon it until 
it has actually left your racquet. The moment 
you have played, spring into position in the 
center of the court and be ready for the 
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expect. The ser- 

vice should be delivered 

with the left side of the body towards 

the net and in proper balance. We'll volley 

a bit so you can get accustomed to the 

feeling. The bird is so light—it only weighs 

between seventy-three to eighty-five grains— 

that those of us who play tennis find it hard 
to curb our strength. 

In golf, we are told to keep the eye on 
the ball. In badminton you keep that same 
eye on the bird. Watch it, from the minute 
it leaves your opponent’s racquet. Don't wait 
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KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE BIRD FROM THE 
MINUTE IT LEAVES YOUR OPPONENT'S 
RACQUET, SKIMMING ACROSS THE NET 


return. Don't go to sleep on your feet—be 
on your toes and alert. This is no child's 
game. It demands good strenuous mind-body 
activity. Use your head as well as your 
muscles, and try to out-think your adversary. 

There are many kinds of playing strokes. 
The drive, similar to that used in tennis, is 
made with sufficient force to cause the bird 
just to clear the net, and to fly swiftly and 
low. The lob is a slow stroke, and should 
be played well to the back of the court. 
Unless you can send the bird from the ex- 
treme end of your court, you haven't mas- 
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tered the game. The smash is a fast, hard 
return, with an overhead stroke and a down- 
ward flick of the wrist which sends the bird 
to earth like a wounded duck. The drop 
shots are of endless variety. You coax your 
opponent on until she’s sending you long 
powerful drives, then you hold your racquet 
high and, with the gentlest but firmest of 
wrist movements, you drop the bird close 
over the net, or from well back in the court 
you pop an easy one just out of her reach. 
Placing plays a large part. Put the bird 
where your opponent is not. Vary your 
strokes, don’t be content to use only one or 
two, play backhand and forehand shots. 
Learn to step aside quickly so that birds sent 
directly at you can be returned. 

Learn to practice deception. (I'm not sure 
that badminton will qualify as a character- 
building sport!) By deception, I mean mak- 
ing believe you are going to use one stroke, 
then using another. By a quick turn of the 
wrist at the last moment, the bird can be 
sent in an entirely different direction from 
the one anticipated. 

The scoring is by “aces.” An ace is a 
point. In ladies’ singles, eleven aces constitute 
a game. The server continues to serve until 
the bird falls in her territory and she fails 
to return it. Then the serve goes across the 
net. Only the server can score as in volley 
ball. You score one-nothing, two-nothing, 
and so on. When the score reaches nine all, 
the side which first reaches nine has the 

option of setting the game to five, and 
when the score is ten all, the side which 
first reaches ten may set the game to 
three. In doubles, fifteen or twenty-one 
aces constitute a game, and may be “‘set’”’ 
at thirteen or fourteen in the former, or 
nineteen or twenty in the latter case. 

Singles are too strenuous to be played 
often. Doubles are usually adopted even 
by excellent players. 

Now that you've got an idea about the 
game—" practice makes perfect.” That's 
one old-timer which hasn't gone out of 
style. Don’t play too seriously, either. 
Indulge in a good hearty laugh occasion- 
ally, with, not at, your opponents. We 
Americans are apt to be so serious at our 
sport, we make it a business not a re- 
laxation. And you'll remember that 
physical examination before you plunge 
into any kind of sport. But that’s sort of 
superfluous advice to give a modern girl, 
isn’t it? Of course, we all have a 
thorough physical exam at least once a 
year. And once you've mastered the game, 
don’t stop until you’ve got a lot more 
people enthusiastic. Get your fathers and 
mothers, brothers, and sisters all playing, 
and you'll have more fun than you've had 
since you learned to swim. 

There's a book “by an English player, Sir 
George Thomas, called The Art of Badmin- 
ton, which has all the fine points of the game, 
and you must know them all. The Spalding 
Athletic Library publishes a badminton guide 
with official rules each year—that, too, has 
many fine suggestions which will improve 
your playing. 

Is the game expensive? Not when you con- 
sider what it does for you. A good racquet 
costs anywhere from five to twenty dollars, 
but you can get a very satisfactory one for 
two dollars and fifty cents. Don’t make the 
mistake of being a two dollar player with a 
ten dollar racquet. Good players can get 
along with inexpensive equipment. Birds 
cost as low as (Continued on page 39) 
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upstairs to eat a chafing dish supper with 
the third floor tenants, the young newspaper 
couple, Jerome and Sallie Slade. 

Nobody, Judy was convinced, could be 
quite as nice as the Colbys and Randy Mason, 
but the Slades came very close to it. Sallie, 
in particular, won her heart with her shrewd 
grayish-green eyes, her lovely, curly red 
hair, and her gamin grin. Sallie was little, 
like Karen, and jolly. Her laugh was a con- 
tagious thing, not to be listened to soberly. 

It didn’t take her long to scent a mystery 
in her guests’ account of Judy’s arrival and, 
before the gayly informal supper was over, 
she had coaxed from them the tale of the 
missing Sylvia, though they discreetly left 
out last evening's sequel of the jade Buddha. 

Surprisingly, Sally was completely silent 
when the story was told. 

“Oh, why do silly girls persist in think- 
ing they can come to a big city, without 
friends, or money, or an assured job, and 
not expect to come to grief!’’ she startled 
them by saying vehemently, at last. “I don’t 
care if your Sylvia didn’t get on with her 
uncle. Why didn’t she buck up and make 
a go of it? But don’t worry about her too 
much,” she added more gently. “If anything 
has happened to her, Jerry or | would have 
heard, quite likely. Accidents—things like 
that—always come to a big paper as news. 
We'll keep our eyes and ears open, and see 
if we can’t find out something for you, 
Karen honey.” 

And big, blond Jerome, from the other 
end of the table, added a comfortable rumble 
of assurance and promise. 


"THEY were late getting to bed that night, 

and Judy’s brain was buzzing with new 
things to think about and remember. It was 
a long time before sleep came to her and, 
as a natural consequence, she overslept dis- 
gracefully on her second morning in New 
York, also. 

This time nobody knocked on her door 
with a tempting breakfast tray, and she 
found, when she had tumbled anxiously into 
her clothes and hurried downstairs, that 
everyone had already gone about the day’s 
business. 

One end of the dining room table had 
been !aid with a cheerful yellow place mat 
and napkin, a thermos pot of hot cocoa 
beside a cup and saucer of gay English china 
in colorful chintzy pattern, and a covered 
glass of orange juice. 
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A note, propped up against the glass, 
said: “Judy, dear: Forgive a busy household 
for not making company of you. Randy's 
gone to the office, and the twins to school, 
and I’m off to market. The early bird catches 
the freshest vegetables, you know. Boil your- 
self an egg in the kitchen. I left everything 
ready. There are muffins keeping warm in 
the oven. Love, Mums.” 

Judy's eyes filled suddenly when she came 
to the signature. She had never imagined 
people like the Colbys. And the best of it 
was, she had a comforting conviction that 
if they hadn't liked her, Judy, quite a lot, 
they wouldn’t have taken her into the family 
so whole-heartedly. 

She had just come back from the kitchen 
with her freshly boiled egg in one hand, 
and a puffy currant muffin in the other, 
when the telephone rang in the hall outside 
the dining room door. 

“IT suppose I ought to answer it,” Judy 
decided. “Perhaps it’s the doctor to say how 
poor Major Wade is this morning.” 

Put it was a feminine voice, a young 
voice unmistakably, when she took up the 
receiver, 

“Is this Bleecker 7-2130?” the voice 
asked. And then, without waiting for Judy's 
answer, hurried on, “You advertised finding 
a billfold that belonged to Sylvia Mason.” 

Judy’s heart did a wild somersault up into 
her throat. Was this—could it really be 
Sylvia herself ? 

“Yes,” she managed to say, breathlessly. 
““Are—are you Miss Mason?” 

“Oh, no,” the rather high, young voice 
came back emphatically, “but I know Sylvia 
and I happened to see your ad this morn- 
ing. I can give you her address, so I thought 
I'd better call you at once.” 

“Will you wait a moment till I get a 
pencil?” Judy asked. She dashed back to the 
table and picked up Mrs. Colby’s note. She 
remembered noticing a pencil on the kitchen 
table. 

She was panting with hurry and excite- 
ment when she took up the receiver once 
more, and gasped, “Hello, I’m ready now.” 

And then, disappointingly, maddeningly, 
the only address the person at the other end 
of the wire knew was Mrs. McKierny’s 
boarding house in West Ninth Street. 

“Oh, but that’s no good,” Judy said flatly. 
“We tried that. She’s moved away.” 

“And not left any address?” The voice 
sounded astonished. 
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though Elissa and Astrid had suffered from 
breathing smoke. 

“The demoiselles must go to bed im- 
mediately—all,”’ the doctor ordered. Within 
a few minutes, they were settled in a vast 
room over the great hall, where rows of 
temporary beds had been set up. 

Mademoiselle Amiel was turning to leave 
them when Jill's voice detained her. 

““Mademoiselle,’’ she begged, “'please tell 
us. Elisabeth—is she... ?” 

Mademoiselle hesitated. Her voice trem- 
bled. “We do not know. She is still uncon- 
scious. We can only hope.” She closed the 
door gently and left the room. 


“How can I ever sleep?” Jill thought as 
she lay back upon the pillows. Then Mab, in 
the bed next hers, said aloud, “We'll stay 
awake until we know whether Elisabeth is 
terribly hurt, or not.” 

“Yes—yes,” voices answered from the 
other beds. 

But they could not resist the medicine 
which the doctor had given them. It was 
noon before they returned from the healing 
forgetfulness of sleep. Jill was the first to 
wake, roused by the throbbing pain in her 
bandaged hands. One by one, the others 
opened sleepy eyes. 

“Has anyone heard?” and “Why didn’t 
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“No. Apparently not.” Judy was not go- 
ing into particulars with this unknown girl 
who claimed to know Sylvia. 

“Well,” the voice said consideringly, “of 
course I haven’t seen her in several weeks. 
We used to work in the same office, you 
see, Barton, Weeks and Company. She was 
secretary to the publicity manager but, on 
account of times being so bad, they cut out 
the whole publicity department. I’m awfully 
sorry I can’t help you. I thought I could.” 

“I wonder—” Judy was thinking fast, 
trying to word her request without having 
to explain too much. “Isn't there some girl 
in the office Sylvia was specially chummy 
with? Who might know where she is now?” 

“She wasn’t much of a mixer. I don't 
believe anyone—unless it was Rosalie 
Burns,” the voice remembered suddenly. 
“They used to lunch together almost every 
day till Rosalie married and left the office. 
I don’t know whether they kept on seeing 
each other or not.” 

“Do you know Mrs. Burns’s address?’ 
This sounded like a more promising clue. 

“She's Mrs. Dixon now,” the other cor- 
rected her, ““Mrs. David Dixon. She used to 
be Rosalie Burns. No, I don’t know where 
she lives. I think it’s somewhere up in the 
Bronx. But I might find out at the office.” 

“It's—pretty important,” Judy urged. 

“You mean there was a lot of money in 
that pocketbook? Gee!’ The girl’s voice 
sounded shrilly curious over the wire. 

Judy, thinking of the jade Buddha up- 
stairs in the safe, let her make her own in- 
terpretation. 

“Say, I'll certainly find out for you some- 
how, in that case. I'll call up again to- 
night, or early to-morrow morning, soon as 
I've got it. My name’s West, Emmaline 
West.” 

“Thank you ever so much, Miss West,” 
Judy said cordially. “I'll be waiting to hear.” 

She went back to her fast-cooling break- 
fast in high spirits. The Colbys couldn't 
tease her for a sleepyhead now. They 
weren't the only ones who had been about 
important business that morning. 


Was Emmaline West giving Judy a 
“straight tip’ about Sylvia’s office friend? 
Did the telephone call have anything to do 
with the wizened little Chinaman? Had the 
jade Buddha any connection with either? 
You'll be able to push open some closed 
doors—just a crack—in the next installment! 
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they waken us?” they asked each other as 
they began hastily to dress. Mab, passing a 
window, gave a cry. 

“Look!” 

The others crowded round her. The court- 
yard below was full of cars. Drivers in hand- 
some livery and men in uniform were stand- 
ing about, talking, and looking up at the 
chateau. Every now and then, important- 
appearing persons whom they had not seen 
before would come out of the chateau, 
speak to those outside, and then go back into 
the hall. 

After déjeuner, which was served to the 
girls in their room, the doctor came, but not 
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the village doctor. It was Doctor de Paton, 
the school physician from Geneva, the wise 
old Russian woman whom they all loved. 
Her keen eyes searching theirs in turn, she 
asked them questions, made them breathe 
and stand in various postures while her skil- 
ful fingers touched them. When it was all 
over, she soothingly redressed Jill's wounded 
hands. 

“Voila, mes chéries!’”’ she said. “You are 
as sound and bright as ten little beads on a 
silver string. There are, of course, Jill’s 
hands, but she is courageuse. In two weeks 
the bandages will be off, and she will have 
her hands again for other good deeds. But 
you must remain for the present in your 
room. Lie down again. Rest. Be very quiet.” 

“But, Madame, how is Elisabeth?” Jill 
asked. 

“Both she and her cousin have regained 
consciousness,” replied Dr. de Paton. 

“May we see Elisabeth?” begged Astrid. 

"Mon Dieu! Non. It is not to be thought 
of. No one sees her but those attending. She 
is not as you. Her condition is—” she 
paused, and then ended, “It is another 
thing.” 

“Please, Madame, who are all those peo- 
ple in the courtyard?” Mab asked. 

Doctor de Paton looked through the win- 
dow. “Ah, those?” she replied. ‘Those are 
—people. Very good people. Trés agréable.” 

“But what are they doing there?” Mab 
persisted. 

“They wait to learn of Elisabeth’s condi- 
tion. Why not? Didn’t I say they are good 
people?”’ And not another word could they 
learn from the little physician who vanished 
like the fairy godmother she was. 

Shortly afterward, Mademoiselle Prevost, 
the popular young athletic instructor, visited 
them. 

“Just one word to you about last night,” 
she said, “and then we will drop the subject 
for the present. The fire is out. No one 
knows how it started. Luckily, it did not 
spread to the other parts of the chateau. I 
might add,” she continued after a smiling 
pause, “that you all performed better than 
you ever did in what you call ‘gym,’ even in 
prize contests.” 

“Have you seen Elisabeth?” Jill asked. 

Yes, Mademoiselle Prevost had seen her. 
“Elisabeth and her cousin are much im- 
proved,” she announced. “They are able to 
be taken away to-day.” 

“Please, Mademoiselle, 
asked. 

“To the maison de santé at Evian for 
treatment. We will return to Geneva this 
afternoon. And we'll celebrate Christmas 
there as merrily as we can.” 

In another hour the girls heard the sound 
of many motors outside, and crowded to the 
windows. The courtyard was even fuller of 
cars and people than on the previous day. 
Directly in front of the main doorway were 
two ambulances. Forming a stiff, military 
double row between them and the entrance, 
were two lines of uniformed men, standing 
at attention. 

“What uniform is that?” Simone asked. 
“It isn’t French.” 

“Nor English,” Mab answered. 

“Nor American,” said Jill. 

“Nor Spanish,” Isabel declared. 

Then suddenly an idea flashed upon Jill. 

“I know!” she said. “These men are from 
Elisabeth’s father’s circus. She practically 
told me he had one, and we know how won- 
derfully trained (Continued on page 41) 
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IN UNIFORM 


and Proud of it! 


And with reason —for there is style, comfort and 
wearing quality in these modernized Girl Scout uni- 
forms. The zipper at the neck opening is green to 
match the uniform, and the new cut gives a smooth 
fit across the hips and at the waist. 

The soft green color of the cotton material is be- 
coming to blondes, brunettes and red-heads. Mother 
will like the sanforized material, as it is guaranteed 
not to shrink. 
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O-141 Hat. Sizes 20%, 21'/, 22'4, 23 and 23% inches............. 1.15 
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AT RIGHT: MEXICAN HOUSEWIVES 
SHOP IN OPEN STREET MARKETS 


anywhere these days is off to Mexico! 

The trains are full, the boats are 
crowded, and before long a beautiful auto- 
mobile road will be opened to bring more 
tourists from the north to that colorful 
country beyond the Mexican border—the 
land of chili con carne, tamales, and frijoles. 

We can’t all go traveling, but we can 
learn to make some of the subtly flavored 
dishes of Old Mexico which have delighted 
visitors both there and in our own South- 
west, where Mexican and Spanish cooking 
are so popular. And usually these intriguing, 
spicy dishes are made from such simple in- 
gredients as corn meal, or dried beans, or 
ground beef. The magic lies in the blend of 
seasonings. These Mexican specialties have 
become so popular that many of them now 
come already prepared, in glass or tin con- 
tainers. 

Why not give a Mexican party the next 
time you entertain? Cover your table with 
a bright-colored plaid or striped cloth with 
plenty of red predominating; use a cactus 
plant, or a potted garden of different kinds 
of cactus, for a centerpiece, and maybe you 
can find in your ten-cent store some tiny 
potted cactus plants to put at each place as 
favors. The color scheme should be that of 
the Mexican flag—red, white, and green— 
and how well these colors combine in dec- 
orations! 

Don’t attempt many dishes, but have 
plenty of everything that you serve. Here is 
a menu that you may like to try: 


igen I know who can travel 


Black Bean Soup 
Tamale Pie Molded Mexican Slaw 
Southern Spanish Cake 
Mexican Chocolate 


The recipes for these dishes follow, and I 
am also giving you some additional recipes 
with a Mexican flavor, such as Lima Beans 
con Carne and Veal, Mexican Style; and 
some others that are especially popular in 
our own Southwest—Barbecued Lamb, Stuf- 
fed Peppers, and Southern Goulash. 
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MEXICAN! 


Another Excursion in Cookery 


By 
JANE CARTER 


Black Bean Soup 


2 cups black beans 
1 small onion, sliced 
3 tablespoons butter 
2 quarts cold water 
2 stalks celery, diced 
11/4, tablespoons flour 
3/, teaspoon salt 
14 teaspoon pepper 
14, teaspoon mustard 
few grains cayenne 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
2 hard-cooked eggs, finely diced 
1 lemon, thinly sliced 


Wash beans and soak overnight. Sauté 
onion in 114 tablespoons butter 5 minutes. 
Drain beans. Add cold water, onion, and 
celery. Simmer 3 to 4 hours, or until beans 
are tender, adding water as needed. Remove 
from fire and force through fine sieve. Melt 
remaining 11/, tablespoons butter, add flour, 
and stir until smooth. Add a small amount 
soup mixture, stirring well. Combine with 
remaining soup mixture. Reheat to boiling, 
stirring frequently, and add seasonings. Add 
lemon juice to eggs, and let stand a few min- 
utes to marinate. Serve soup, garnishing each 
portion with a small amount of egg and a 
slice of lemon. Serves 8. 


Hot Tamale Pie 


2 cups chopped cooked chicken 
11/4, cups gravy or chicken stock 
1 tablespoon chili powder 
salt 
1 small clove of garlic, minced 
1 quart very thick cooked mush 


Combine chicken and gravy or stock; add 
chili powder, salt, and garlic, and mix well. 
Line sides of a baking dish with the thick 
cold mush, pour in the chicken mixture, and 
spread more mush over the top. Bake 25 to 
30 minutes in a hot oven (425°F.) 

Other ground cooked meat may be sub- 
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stituted for the chicken, if that is desired. 


Molded Mexican Slaw 


package lemon or lime flavored gelatin 
pint warm water 

tablespoons vinegar 

teaspoon salt 

dash of cayenne 

cup finely shredded cabbage 

cup finely cut celery 

pimiento, finely cut 

tablespoon chopped green pepper 
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Dissolve gelatin in warm water. Chill. 
Combine vinegar, salt, and cayenne; mix 
with cabbage, celery, pimiento, and green 
pepper, and let stand to marinate 10 to 15 
minutes. When gelatin is slightly thickened, 
fold in vegetables. Turn into individual 
molds. Chill until firm. Unmold on crisp 
lettuce. Garnish with mayonnaise. Serves 6. 


Southern Spanish Cake 


(2 eggs) 
134 cups sifted cake flour 


Y/, teaspoons double-acting baking powder 
Vg teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 
Y, cup butter or other shortening 

1 cup sugar 

2 egg yolks, well beaten 

14 cup milk 

? 


egg whites, stiffly beaten 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking pow- 
der, salt, and cinnamon, and sift together 
three times. Cream butter thoroughly, add 
sugar gradually, and cream together until 
light and fluffy. Add egg yolks and beat 
well. Add flour, alternately with milk, a 
small amount at a time, beating thoroughly 
after each addition. Fold in egg whites. Bake 
in two greased 9-inch layer pans in moderate 
oven (375°F.) 25 minutes. Spread Morocco 
Frosting between layers, and on top and 
sides of cake. 

May also be baked in greased pan 8 x 8 x 2 
inches, in moderate oven (350°F.) 50 min- 
utes, or in greased cup-cake tins in mod- 
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erate oven (375°F.) 20 to 25 minutes, or 
until done. Makes 2 dozen cup cakes. 


Morocco Frosting 


2 egg whites, unbeaten 
114 cups granulated sugar 
14, cup brown sugar, firmly packed 
5 tablespoons water 
1 square unsweetened chocolate, melted 


Combine egg whites, sugars, and water in 
top of double boiler, beating with rotary 
egg beater until thoroughly mixed. Place 
over rapidly boiling water, beat constantly 
with rotary egg beater, and cook 7 minutes, 
or until frosting will stand in peaks. Remove 
from boiling water; fold in chocolate care- 
fully but thoroughly, and spread on cake. 
Makes enough frosting to cover tops and 
sides of two 9-inch layers, or top and sides 
of 8 x 8 x 2 inch cake, or about 2 dozen cup 
cakes. 


Hot Chocolate 


2 squares unsweetened chocolate 
1 cup water 
3 tablespoons sugar 
dash of salt 
3 cups milk 


Add chocolate to water in top of double 
boiler and place over low flame, stirring un- 
til chocolate is melted and blended. Add 
sugar and salt, and boil 4 minutes, stirring 
constantly. Place over boiling water. Add 
milk gradually, stirring constantly; then 
heat. Just before serving, beat with rotary 
egg beater until light and frothy. Serves 6. 

For Mexican Chocolate, add 1 or 2 pieces 
of stick cinnamon while the milk and choco- 
late mixture is heating. Just before serving, 
beat with rotary egg beater until foamy. 


Frijoles 


(Mexican Beans) 


2 cups red beans 
1 tablespoon bacon fat 
114, cloves garlic 
2 medium-sized onions, chopped 
3 green peppers, chopped 
2 teaspoons salt 
1/4, teaspoon black pepper 


Wash and soak beans for several hours; 
then boil gently for 2 hours. Drain and rinse. 
Melt fat in frying pan; add garlic, chopped 
onion, peppers, salt, and black pepper; 
cook for 5 minutes; then add to beans in 
pot, with enough water to cover. Boil slowly 
until thoroughly soft, but not mushy. Add 
hot water during cooking, if necessary. 


Veal, Mexican Style 


1 veal cutlet an inch thick 
(1% pounds) 
tablespoons flour 
dash of paprika 
14 to 1 teaspoon chili powder 
1 teaspoon salt 
lg teaspoon pepper 
4 tablespoons melted fat 
114 cups onions, thinly sliced 
3/, cup sour cream 
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Dredge the cutlet with mixture of flour, 
paprika, powder, salt, and pepper, covering 
meat well. Melt fat in skillet, add onions, 
and sauté until delicately brown. Remove 
onions from skillet. Add cutlet and sauté 
carefully, turning meat to brown both sides. 
Place onions on cutlet and pour on sour 
cream. Cover skillet tightly and simmer 
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gently 1 hour, or until meat is tender, lift- 
ing meat occasionally to allow cream to flow 
under meat and prevent its sticking. Serves 6. 


Chili Con Carne 


pound ground beef 
tablespoon shortening 
onion, chopped 

clove garlic 

can kidney beans 

can tomato soup 
teaspoon salt 

dash of pepper 

lf, teaspoon chili powder 
1 cup grated cheese 
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Brown the beef in the shortening, and 
add the chopped onion and garlic. Add 
kidney beans, tomato soup, and seasonings, 
and heat thoroughly. Just before serving, 
sprinkle with cheese, and put under the 
broiler to melt. 


Tortillas 


1 cup boiling water 
1 cup white corn meal 
1 teaspoon salt 


Stir the corn meal and salt into the boil- 
ing water; cook until thick. Form small 
portions of the cooked meal into balls with 
the hands, and press into paper-thin cakes. 
Then bake on hot, ungreased griddle, turn- 
ing the cake as it browns. 


Lima Beans Con Carne 


pounds lima beans, shelled 
cups boiling water, salted 
pound chopped steak 

cup chopped onions 
tablespoons butter 
teaspoons salt 

teaspoon curry powder 
teaspoon sugar 

cups canned tomatoes 
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Drop lima beans into briskly boiling 
salted water, bring again to a boil, and boil 
16 to 18 minutes, or until just tender; 
drain. Sauté chopped steak and onions in 
butter until slightly browned. Add _ salt, 
curry powder, sugar, and tomatoes, and 
simmer 30 minutes. Add lima beans and 
cook 10 minutes longer. Serve on toast 
points. Serves 6. 


Barbecued Lamb 
(Southwest) 


tablespoons butter 
tablespoon vinegar 
cup currant jelly 
teaspoon mustard 

salt 

cayenne 

cold roast lamb, sliced 
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Melt butter in saucepan; add vinegar, 
jelly, and seasonings, and cook until smooth 
and blended, stirring constantly. Add slices 
of lamb to sauce, and continue cooking un- 
til thoroughly heated. 


Buttermilk Griddle Cakes 
(Texas) 


cup sifted flour 

34, teaspoon double-acting baking 
powder 

teaspoon soda 

teaspoon salt 

tablespoon sugar 

egg, well beaten 

cup buttermilk 
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2 tablespoons melted butter 
or other shortening 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking pow- 
der, soda, salt, and sugar, and sift again. 
Combine egg and milk; add gradually to 
flour mixture, beating only until smooth. 
Add shortening. Bake on hot, greased grid- 
dle. Serve hot with maple syrup. Makes 12 
to 15 griddle cakes. 


Stuffed Peppers 
(New Mexico) 


small green peppers, or 

3 large green peppers 
tablespoons quick-cooking tapioca 
teaspoon salt 

teaspoon pepper 
tablespoon minced onion 
cups ground cooked meat 
cups canned tomatoes 

cup bread crumbs, buttered 
cup stock, or 

cup hot water and 
tablespoons butter 
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Cut slice from top of each small pepper, 
or cut large peppers in half lengthwise. Re- 
move seeds and parboil 5 minutes. Combine 
minute tapioca, salt, pepper, onion, meat, 
and tomatoes; fill peppers with tapioca 
mixture and sprinkle with crumbs. Set up- 
right in baking dish and bake in hot oven 
(450° F.) 30 minutes, basting frequently 
with stock. Serves 6. 


Jelly Pie 
(Arkansas) 


cup butter 

cup sugar 

tablespoons flour 

dash of salt 

egg yolks 

juice of 14 lemon 

4 cup red currant jelly 

6 tablespoons sugar 

3 egg whites, stiffly beaten 
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Cream butter thoroughly, add sugar grad- 
ually, and cream together well. Add flour 
and salt, and beat until light and fluffy. Add 
egg yolks, beat thoroughly; then add lemon 
juice and jelly gradually, beating well. Line 
a deep 9 inch pie plate with pastry, pour in 
jelly mixture, and bake 10 minutes in hot 
oven (450° F.). Decrease heat to moderate 
(350° F.) and continue baking 20 minutes 
longer. Cover with meringue made by beat- 
ing sugar into egg whites. Return to moder- 
ate oven (350° F.) and bake 15 minutes. 


Southern Goulash 
(A favourite ranch dish) 


pound ground lean beef 
teaspoons salt 

tablespoons butter 

tablespoons chopped onion 

cup chopped green peppers 

cups canned tomatoes 

tablespoons quick-cooking tapioca 
teaspoon pepper 

cup grated American cheese 
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Season ground beef with 1 teaspoon salt, 
and shape into small balls. Sauté in butter; 
add onion and green peppers, and cook until 
slightly tender. Then add tomatoes and bring 
to a boil. Add tapioca, pepper, and 1 tea- 
spoon salt, and bring to a brisk boil, stirring 
constantly. Turn into greased casserole and 
bake in hot oven (400° F.) 25 minutes. 
Add cheese and mix well; continue baking 
5 minutes. Serves 8. 














PRINCE INTO KING 


“When I am king I shall do away with 
all sin in the world.” Those words were 
spoken, long ago, by a tow-headed little 
English boy in earnest talk with his elderly 
friend, Lord Roberts. The world knows that 
boy, now, as Edward VIII, ruler of four 
hundred and eighty-six million subjects. 

Later, Edward was to learn he’d been far 
too hopeful when he planned to abolish sin, 
but his childlike remark proved typical of 
the man he was to become. Whether, as 





the Prince of Wales, he was visiting calam- 
ity-stricken miners and trying to make their 
lot a better one, or advising distant subjects 
of Britain’s empire, his guiding thought 
seemed to be, “How can they get more out 
of life?” 

Certainly his own life has been strikingly 
full in spite of his bachelorhood. Handsome, 
debonair, popular, he’s the world’s most 
widely-traveled monarch. He has been horse- 
man, boxer, squash-racquets player, swim- 
mer, skier, and tireless dancer. He took real 
risks in the World War. He’s the most air- 
minded of all kings, and he has sometimes 
piloted his own fast planes. 

Against the charge that he’s been a mere 
playboy stands his record as a “promoter” 
of British trade all over the world. 

He is starting his rule at a time when 
fears of conflict are giving Europe night- 
mares. Fortunately, he’s no militarist. Speak- 
ing of the World War, he once said: “We 
learned a lot of lessons. The most important 
of them was that there should be no ques- 
tion or chance of another war.” 

Let’s hope he can make a threatening 
dictator or two see things his way! 


FLOATING MASTERPIECE 


When, on her first trip, the record-break- 
ing French liner, Normandie, averaged 
about thirty nautical miles an hour, such 
speed was widely acclaimed. But, now, 
Great Britain is almost ready to challenge 
France’s ocean-going masterpiece with a vast 
ship named the Queen Mary. The new vessel 
is expected to do thirty-two knots—or naut- 
ical miles—without hurrying, and to be 





IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


By Latrobe Carroll 


capable, even, of thirty-five knots. Mere 
speed, though, was not the chief aim of her 
builders, the Cunard-White Star Line. Safe- 
ty, comfort, dependability, came first. 

The Queen Mary is unique in being the 
first merchant ship ever to be christened 
by a reigning queen of England, and to bear 
the name of such a queen. 

On May twenty-seventh, the twenty-five- 
million-dollar vessel is expected to start her 
maiden voyage to New York. She will be, 
her builders say, the finest merchant ship 
afloat. Nor will she sail in lonesome splen- 
dor for very long. Work on another great 
liner, her sister ship, is to start this year. 


REINDEER TO THE RESCUE 


Many years ago, Sir Wilfred Grenfell 
tried an experiment in North Newfound- 
land. He imported three hundred reindeer, 
in the hope that they’d multiply and furnish 
food and hides for the scattered, hunger- 
driven people of the region. But poachers 
shot many of the animals, the Newfoundland 
Government failed to give protection, and, 
at last, the remnant of the herd had to be 
moved to Anticosti Island, in Canada. 

To-day, a similar experiment is under 
way, this time in the Mackenzie River region 
of Northwest Canada. There, a herd of 
three thousand reindeer is living on a pre- 
serve of some six thousand square miles. 
For centuries such animals had proved a real 
staff of life to the Eskimos and Indians of 
the Mackenzie River area. The natives, with 
their primitive weapons, had been able to 
kill just enough for food and clothing. But 





when civilization, surging north, brought 
high-powered rifles, they slaughtered many 
more reindeer than they needed. The animals 
that still survived fled from the Mackenzie 
River valley into Arctic wildernesses. 

Since the natives were facing starvation, 
the Canadian Government acted. It bought 
the three thousand reindeer in Northwest 
Alaska. Then, for four bitter years, seasoned 
herders drove the animals southeastward, in 
spite of blizzards and preying wolves. 

The new, life-giving venture seems to be 
meeting the success Dr. Grenfell once hoped 
for, in another land. 
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WINGS AROUND THE WORLD 


The spectacular, perilous flights of such 
airmen and airwomen as Lindbergh, Kings- 
ford-Smith, Gatty, Post, and Amelia Earhart, 
are still fresh in our minds. It’s hard to 
believe, therefore, that flying—so far as air- 
lines are concerned, at least—is settling 
down to something not much more risky or 
romantic than the scheduled runs of buses 
and trains. Of course, facilities for regular 
trans-Pacific mail and passenger service have 
been perfected already. Plans for scheduled 
trans-Atlantic flights are now being worked 
out by companies that aren’t in the habit 





of daydreaming. And experts are predicting 
that, within four years, travelers actually 
will be able to journey round the world 
in ten days, in planes, on regular, daily 
schedules. 

There’s one region, though, where flying, 
even in the best of planes, is bound to re- 
main a perilous gamble for decades to come. 
That region is Antarctica, the vast, ice- 
burdened continent at the bottom of the 
world. Witness Admiral Byrd's flight to the 
South Pole, that so narrowly escaped dis- 
aster, and the more recent exploit of Lin- 
coln Ellsworth and Hollick-Kenyon. 

By far the greater part of Antarctica is 
still to be explored. That distant continent 
baffles flyers by obstacles not found in any 
other part of the world. Strange hazes make 
it hard to judge distances. Blizzards, strik- 
ing with little warning, may force aviators 
down. Explorers must lift their laboring, 
heavily-burdened planes above high ranges 
guarding the polar plateau. 

It’s a grim land that may well be the last 
home of spine-chilling aérial adventure. 


WHO'S AFRAID OF THE BIG 
BAD DRILL? 


Dentists’ burrs and drills have long been 
symbols of suffering—and that, in spite of 
the discovery and use of “pain-killers.”” Even 
such nerve-deadeners failed, in many cases. 
So dentists wished, ardently, that they had 
a more universal desensitizer. 

When, not long ago, Dr. LeRoy L. Hart- 
man addressed a gathering of some three 
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thousand dentists and announced a simple 
formula he had discovered, his listeners felt 
almost certain that their wishes had been 
granted. Dr. Hartman is Professor of 
Dentistry in the Columbia University School 
of Dental and Oral Surgery. Twenty years 
of investigation lay behind the formula for 
his new, pain-killing solution. 

A tooth, it appears, is made up of three 
parts. There’s the enamel, or hard outer 
covering; the dentine, or inner mass; and 
the pulp, or nerve. Dr. Hartman’s solution 
is intended to put to sleep, temporarily, the 
pain-transmitting tissues in the dentine. 

Only months of use can show just how 
effective the new solution is. A large New 
York clinic, after experimenting with it, 
stated that it was completely successful in 
eighty per cent of the cases. 


NEW WONDERLAND OF GLASS 


If, five years ago, someone had told you 
that you might one day be working in a 
glass office, wearing glass dresses, and cook- 
ing with utensils of glass, you might have 
been forgiven if you'd said politely, “Piffle!” 

But now you couldn’t reasonably make 
that answer. Two technicians, Charles G. 
Duffy and Henry P. C. Keuls, have worked 
out a method of building structures, big o1 
little, of glass blocks. Architects, in New 
York, are said to be going ahead with plans 
for seven glass office buildings. The com- 
ponent blocks, it seems, are to be made with 
fluted interiors, so people with prying eyes 
can’t look right through the walls. 

And, from the Corning Glass Works, comes 
word that a new textile, called spun-glass 


wool, has been so developed that fabrics may | 


be made of it. Also, from the same source, 
we learn that a revolutionary process of 
strengthening glass has resulted in the mak- 
ing of practical skillets and frying pans. 
Such strange materials don’t seem even 
first cousins to common, everyday glass! 


“LADY LIBERTY” 


This is the fiftieth anniversary year of a 
very big woman—a lady so large she has 
a hand sixteen-and-a-half feet long, and an 
eye two-and-a-half feet across. Frédéric 
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MY COMPLEXION 1S 
SO ROUGH AND 
BLOTCHY. I‘D GIVE 
ANYTHING FOR A 
SMOOTH, CLEAR SKIN 

LIKE yours! 


























Auguste Bartholdi, the French sculptor who | 


designed her, wished to portray her as a} 
woman who'd just won her freedom. And | 
so the bronze lady who is the Statue of | 
Liberty is shown with a broken shackle at 
her feet. In her left hand is a book of law 
inscribed July 4, 1776, and in her right, a 
torch. She faces the ocean, to welcome in- 
coming ships. An inspiring gift from the 
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Republic of France to the people of the Unit- 
ed States, she was unveiled, in New York 
harbor, in 1886, to commemorate the hun- 
dredth anniversary of American independence. 

In accordance with M. Bartholdi’s plan, 
her torch has been illuminated, each night, 
from sunset to sunrise. 

No fewer than four hundred thousand 
people are expected to visit her this year. 
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ITS FOOLISH FOR ANY GIRL 
TO TAKE CHANCES WITH 
*B.0.” | ALWAYS PLAY SAFE 
AND USE LIFEBUOY. WHY 
DONT You ? 


HOW DELIGHTFULLY 
FRESH AND CLEAN 
| FEEL AFTER MY 
LIFEBUOY BATHS! 

| WOULDNT MISS THEM 
FOR ANYTHING 





FRIEDA, WHY DON’T YOU USE LIFEBUOY ? 
| KNOW IT WOULD HELP YOUR SKIN.... 
AND SOMETHING ELSE, TOO! 





SOMETHING ELSE ! 
WHAT DO YOU MEAN ? 





THREE MONTHS LATER 





AND LIFEBUOY'S 
SIMPLY DONE 
WONDERS FOR MY 
SKIN. ITS SO DEEP- 
CLEANSING AND 
YET, SO MILD 
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WHY, FRIEDA, YOUR 
SKIN 1S PERFECT! HOW 
DID YOU DO IT? 





on’T just dream of being beautiful and 
D attractive. Start now to insure that 
beauty. Be dainty! Guard your health and 
your complexion! By this simple means: 
Make Lifebuoy your personal soap! 
Lifebuoy does wonders for the com- 
plexion! It gently removes clogging dirt 
that enlarges pores and forms unsightly 
blemishes. Leaves your skin smooth, clear. 
Scientific tests on the skins of hundreds of 
girls show that Lifebuoy is more than 20% 


Lifebu 


Health Soap 


cake of Lifebuoy—both free. 





OY 


FOR FACE, HANDS, alll 


(This offer good in U. S. and Gunaie sab. ) 
LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 143, Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me the Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart and a school-size 

















WITH LIFEBUOY__ 
| HAVENT HAD 
ONE BLEMISH 
SINCE | STARTED 
USING IT! 


milder than many so-called “beauty soaps.” 


Don’t take chances! 


Lifebuoy’s creamy, penetrating lather puri- 
fies the pores and removes the cause of 
“B. O.” (body odor). Keeps you fresh, safe 
from offending. And it rids hands of germs 
as well as dirt, helps safeguard health. 

If you'd like to try Lifebuoy FREE, just 
fill in the coupon below. We'll be glad to 
send you a Wash-up Chart, too. It’s a grand 
little check-up and a big help in carrying 
out your health-beauty program. 























AM thinking to-day of five girls whom 
I have recently met in their own stories, 
and of the problems with which each 
was faced—of Tamar in her beautiful home 
in colonial Virginia, and of the sadness she 
knew because her half-brother scorned her 
strain of Indian blood; of Canace Bayle in 
colonial New Jersey who risked her life in 
the patriot cause, and whose love for the 
Revolutionary poet, Philip Freneau, was 
never to be known; of Margaret Stephen- 
son, the Quaker girl in early New England, 
who suffered public misunderstanding and 
even persecution for her deeply-felt religious 
belief; of Patsy Kirkland, a charming girl 
of the Gay Nineties, who wanted more in 
life than simply being a Southern belle, but 
who faced great family disapproval before 
things became easier for her; and, last of 
all, of Me-hwa, the Chinese girl, and the 
difficulties she faced through being an or- 
phan, and having two brothers to look after. 
Yes, they were gallant girls, these five, and 
you will enjoy reading about them. 


Tamar's Story 


Tamar's father was Colonel Anthony of 
Stafford Hall, a Virginia aristocrat whose 
mansion on the James River, high in the 
mountain passes, was a most beautiful home 
in which to live. Tamar’s mother, the Col- 
onel’s second wife, had been an Indian 
princess of the same blood as Pocahontas, 
and she had graced the lovely mansion with 
a beautiful dignity during the short years 
of her marriage, yet Ralph, her step-son, 
resented this Indian heritage of Tamar's, 
losing no opportunity to express his scorn. 
And Tamar, who dearly loved Ralph, 
yearned for some way in which to wipe out 
his resentment. 

Her opportunity came when Ralph went 
on an expedition into the mountain wilder- 
ness. No sooner was the party out of sight, 
than Tamar followed. Disguised by her 
Indian relatives as Raccoon, the Indian boy, 
more than once she was of real help to the 
expedition. And at length she actually saved 
her brother's life. She was waiting at the 
mansion when the party returned. And when 
Ralph learned the truth, all his bitterness 
and resentment vanished. 

“Tamar once more stood on the wide 
steps of Stafford Green in her fawn-colored 
damask dress with the string of pearls about 
her throat. She was thinner and browner 
than she had been six weeks before, and 
her dark eyes were even more serene. She 
knew the woods now, and the language of 
her mother’s race. She need no longer dream 
vague dreams of them, lying on her pillow 
of wild-goose feathers. She had held the 
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key to the forest in her hand, and now she 
laid it down again, looking about her at her 
father’s great house with new pleasure.” 

Tamar's story, The Golden Horseshoe by 
Elizabeth Coatsworth (Macmillan), is writ- 
ten with real distinction. 


Margaret Stephenson, the Quaker Girl 


Margaret arrived in a blinding storm 
with her forlorn little party, and Jonathan 
Coleman at once knew he had never seen 
a girl like her. “Jonathan supposed the rain 
had made her look so unusual, her face 
glistening with the wet and flushed to the 
color of wild roses from running. .. . 
Every tendril of her hair shone with drops 
—and that hair!—so light it could not even 
be called gold.’’ And, despite hands that 
were red and work-hardened, Margaret had 
a merry laugh that challenged the difficulties 
of her life. 

For that life had been an unusually haz- 
ardous one. Margaret—left an orphan in 
Yorkshire, England; voyaging to America 
aboard a boat on which every long day 
meant privation; held as a bond-servant in 
the wilderness—had not looked forward to 
happiness until a chance meeting with her 
Quaker uncle, and her acceptance of the 
Quaker faith, brought inner peace. 

On the occasion of the storm and her 
momentous meeting with Jonathan, she was 
journeying about undauntedly with her 
uncle and another preacher, carrying word 
of their belief. Such journeying took real 
courage, for Quakers were subjected to per- 
secution in those early New England days. 
Great suffering, even imprisonment and a 
death sentence, were to be Margaret's lot 
before the day when she, with Jonathan, 
was to see Nantucket Isle. Here, ‘to Mar- 
garet, the spot was beyond any dream she 
had ever had of loveliness and light.” And 
thus we leave her. 

In Uncharted Ways (Doubleday, Doran), 
Caroline Dale Snedeker has written an ex- 
ceptionally fine novel for young people. 


Canace Bayle, Brave Girl of 
New Jersey 


In Drums of Monmouth by Emma Geld- 
ers Sterne (Dodd, Mead), the heroine, Can- 
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ace, was twelve when the story opens. 
“When her hair was piled up high and 
powdered for church on a Sunday she looked 
older, but on Monday morning she brushed 
the powder out and let her dark curls frame 
her childlike pointed face. . . . Her eyes 
were of a particular color that had no name. 
In June when the flax was in bloom people 
unconsciously looked off to the flax field, 
matching the blue of her eyes in their 
minds. .. . But it was her hands that made 
you really understand this girl. They were 
purposeful hands, unusual in a girl of 
twelve and (in an age which went to ab- 
surd lengths to bleach and whiten the skin) 
Canace had let them grow fine and strong 
and brown in the sun.” 

With great interest, I followed the brave 
adventures of Canace in those Revolutionary 
days and, especially, at the Battle of Mon- 
mouth. But this splendid book is far more 
than Canace’s story. It is the story of the 
appealing young Philip Freneau, the little- 
known “poet of the Revolution,” of his 
school days at historic Nassau Hall, and of 
his later share in those stirring times. 

Revolutionary years come to vivid life 
through the pages of this book, and so do 
the men who played such an important part 
in our country’s history—George Washing- 
ton, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, 
and many others. This is a book to be placed 
alongside the finest stories of the Revolu- 
tion written for boys and girls. 


Patsy Kirkland, Herself 


Have you ever looked in the mirror and 
sorrowfully decided that you don’t come up 
to your family’s expectations, not even in 
looks? “Patsy stared searchingly at her re- 
flection. She had indeed the great family 
eyes, but hers were toned from velvety 
black to gold-flecked brown, while a glint 
supplanted the gazelle-like look that even 
Aunt Aurelia possessed. Her mouth was a 
cupid’s bow till she iaughed and then, in- 
stead of the slow, lovely curve of the 
Carter sisters’ smile, there was a frankly 
impish grin, with nothing mysterious or 
seductive about it. High cheek bones in- 
terfered with that perfect Carter oval, and 
a nondescript affair substituted itself for 
the delicate high-bridged Carter nose. Only 
her wavy brown hair and creamy skin could 
compare favorably with the family stand- 
ards. Patsy blinked the tears from her eyes.” 

But don’t think this a sad story—far 
from it! Patsy’s Progress, by Rose B. Knox 
(Dodd, Mead), is just what one wishes in 
a Southern story of the Nineties—parties, 
dancing under flickering Japanese lanterns, 
gallant beaux and romantic serenades. 
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Patsy enjoyed every bit of it, but she 
wished much more for herself. For she 
loved to write, and it was her dream to 
have a career of her own. Coming to know 
Patsy’s family intimately, you realize just 
why this determination of hers would be 
difficult of execution. 

What's more, there was Patsy herself. 
At Clement College, it seemed so much 
easier to break rules than to keep them—a 
situation that, in the end, brought an over- 
whelming, if unjust, disgrace upon her. How 
she solved her problems then, how she made 
a real start upon her literary career, with a 
romance to brighten the days ahead, com- 
pletes an unusual story. 


Me-hwa of the Amber Colored Sampan | 


To live in a Chinese boat on a river—how 
picturesque and alluring it seems! Yet Me- 
hwa took it for granted, for that was the 
way she had always lived. And as for its 
being alluring—such an adjective would 
never have occurred to her. Caring for her 
older brother, Bing-hu, and the baby, Dea- 
dea, was a heavy responsibility. And over 
them constantly hung the threat that their 
lazy and greedy uncle and aunt would cap- 


ture them, which, for Me-hwa, meant being | 


sold as a slave. 

Me-hwa was determined this should not 
happen. She must remain with her little 
family. Moreover, had not the Good-to-love 
Lady brought a plan to her mother and 
father before their tragic death—a plan for 
Me-hwa, herself? “They had known, of 
course, that in these modern days daughters 
were sometimes sent to school, but that had 
seemed only for people with houses and 
lands, not for boat folk whose only pos- 
session was a sampan. But here was this 


beautiful lady in a long scholar robe who, | 


herself, had once been a boat girl, daughter 
of river people! . . . Me-hwa started sing- 
ing the new little song to herself about the 
‘great Learning Hall on the hill’.” 

River Children, by Mary Brewster Hol- 
lister (Dodd, Mead), is full of exciting ad- 
ventures, as Me-hwa and Bing-hu try to 
escape from their cruel relatives. The end- 
ing is very satisfactory and, all along the 
way, you will enjoy your visit to China, for 
the book gives you this, too. 


BADMINTON 
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twenty-five cents. For practice, a wool ball is 
useful, or birds with broken wings. A good 
reason why you should get Mother and Dad 
to play is so you can get their used birds for 
your game. Posts cost about three-fifty, and 
the net a little less than that. In the gym you 


can use the jumping standards for posts, and | 


the volley ball net will do. “Where there's a 
will, there’s a way.” 

Last but not least, this game has fine 
traditions of sportsmanship, and you inter- 
mingle, all through the game, a lot of “beg 
pardons” and “I’m sorrys.” You ought to 
hear Texas cowboys play it with their broad 
English accents! And when you finish, you 
all shake hands with your opponents across 
the net. A game is only a game—not a 
struggle of life and death. 

Cheerio!—as our English friends would 
say. And yours for a good attack of the real 
badminton fever! 
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FATE Led Them to a Living Tomb! 


But Edward Eiskamp 
and Six Com- 
panions Cheated 
Death in Under- 
ground Maze 













“The light continued 
to burn!” 





Edward Eiskamp who, with six compan- 
ions, had this thrilling experience in the 
Sam’s Point caves in the wilds of the 
Cats kills. 





| “Splash ...our tiny rock-bound world went black! I had 
| dropped our flashlight into a pool of icy water at the 
very bottom of that cavern- 
maze that burrows for miles 
in every direction under the 
Catskills. Without light, here 
was our living tomb. In weeks 
or months or years someone 
would find seven skeletons in this crypt. 

“But the light continued to burn. Up through eight 
feet of water came the bright halo of hope. We fished 
up that flashlight, and those powerful fresh Eveready 
Batteries lighted our way back from Eternity.” 


EVEREADY BATTERIES 
@ are FRESH BATTERIES 
ONE REASON WHY THEY LAST LONGER 
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- 
You bet. When 


Of course, bod 
batteries dry out ee 


date a battery—but only 
EVEREADY can really 
guarantee f Take 
it from me, Eveready Bat- 
] teries sell 4. 5 and 6 times 
>| as fast as other makes. They 

| don't go stale on the shelf. 
“4 They don’t have time to. 


fresh batteries are 
long-lived, de- 























THE NAUTICAL CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 


Forty girls. 7 to 10; 11 to 18. 









| CMEQUESSET 


ON WELLFLEET BAY::-++*+* CAPE COD, 


Mariners, belay! Set sail for an eight on. 4 on 
weeks’ adventure. Sailing—crew suppers ag Beason. — i 
on the beach—cruising. Riding—crafts No “extras”. Address: Lucile 
—archery—dramatics. ‘‘Anchors 
Aweigh” July Ist. os 2 


} Rogers, 210 East 68th St., 
© ; N.Y. ©. 
\ Bonnie Dune for Boys at South Dennis, affiliated 
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LET THE SUN 
|'BE YOUR TIMEKEEPER 


CAMPS 


Girls 7-21 yrs. 


Popular riding camp. Mt. Monadnock region, near Keene, 
N. H. 11th season. All sports. Gypsy trips. Comfortable 
cabins. “‘A’’ rating by Board of Health. $175 season. Total 
fee $100 for girls over 16 in Councilor Training Course. 
Certificate awarded. Give age when writing for booklet. 

rs. E. E. Hodgdon (former Girl Scout Capt.), 61 Garfield 
St., Cambridge, Mass. Tel. Trowbridge 7688. 


Combination compass and sun dial that 
tells time by the sun. Individually boxed 
with instructions. Priced at 

For sale through Girl Scouts, Inc., Na- 
tional Equipment Service and all au- 
thorized department store agencies. 


OUTDOOR SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
164 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 









































Say you saw it in The American Girl 








BETWEEN-SEASON SUGGESTIONS 


With winter tapering off, and spring not so very far around 
the corner—you will need some new clothes like these 


Easter is not so very far off, either—April 
12th, to be exact. That’s the reason we are 
showing 1997 at the right. It’s the perfect 
outfit for the first fair-weather days of 
spring. And for school-dress perfection at 
any time of the year—Nos. 1993 and 2006. 


2006—FROCK 15 CENTS. SIZES 
10 TO 16 YEARS. SIZE 14 TAKES 
3 YARDS 35-INCH COTTON FOR 
DRESS, 1% YARD 35-INCH CON- 
TRAST FOR COLLAR AND TIF 
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1993—-FROCK 15 CENTS. SIZES 12 TO 20; 
30 TO 40. sIZE 14 TAKES 41/4, YARDS 35- 
INCH LINEN, WITH BELT AND SIX LARGE 
BUTTONS. BEADED BELT WITH BRACELET 
TO MATCH WOULD BE SMART WITH WHITE 


1997—DRESS AND JACKET ENSEMBLE 15 
CENTS. SIZES 12 TO 20; 30 TO 40. SIZE 
14 TAKES 334 YARDS 39-INCH PRINTED 
SILK FOR DRESS AND JACKET LAPELS, 21/4 
YARDS 39-INCH SILK FOR THE JACKET 
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she is. Isn't she the most glorious person in 
the world?” 

“She is! She is!” As they answered, there 
came a stir outside. 

The uniformed men stood at salute while 
two stretchers swathed in blankets were 
borne between them to the ambulances. The 
girls had no sight of either face. Then all 
the people entered cars, and the whole caval- 
cade swept down the mountainside and out 
of sight. 

That night, back at La Gentiane, their 
conversation was only of Elisabeth, her own 
and her father’s romantic calling, their cir- 
cus life. Perhaps some rumor of this reached 
the ears of Mademoiselle Amiel, for she 
called the group into her office. 

“IT have wired your parents of your safety,”’ 
she said. “But you will be writing to them, 
and your account may not be the same as 
they will read in the newspapers. So there 
is something you. will have to know—about 
Elisabeth.” She paused while the girls wait- 
ed breathlessly. “Elisabeth is the crown 
princess of Transylvania. Madame Bertrand, 
whom you know as her cousin, is first lady- 
in-waiting to the queen.” 

“You mean,” jill’s voice wondered, “that 
Elisabeth’s mother is the queen?” 

“She is,” Mademoiselle answered, smiling 
in spite of herself. 

“And her father, the king?’ asked Mab 
in an awed tone. 

“Yes.” 

“And she has lived in a palace?” 

“Her parents have several.” 

“Then why did she come to us?” 

“Her parents wish her to be brought up 
simply and naturally, with other girls,” 
Mademoiselle explained. “That is why she 
was placed here incognita.” 


THRE &. &. 


gulped. She was almost on the verge of tears. 

The card read, “Bury your little pug nose 
in this to clear your head.” 

I couldn’t make sense of that and read it 
again. 

“What the——?” I began. 

“This card was put in with the flowers by 
mistake,’’ Babs explained as though she were 
talking to a three-year-old. 

“Yes, I got that much. But where did we 
get it?” 

“It's the one Doctor Steve put with the 
inhaling stuff he gave me for my cold!” 
Ruthie sobbed. 

I read it again. It could be taken as a par- 
ticularly nasty dig. 

“I wish we'd minded our own business!” 
wailed Babs. 

“Well, it was a swell idea if Ruth hadn't 
thrown a wrench in the wheels,”’ said Virgie, 
defending the plan to the last ditch. 

“How did I know you were going to 
pick that card to send?” demanded Ruthie. 
“I got you plenty of others.” 

“Wait a minute!’ I shouted. “Let's not 
fight about whose fault it is, it’s all our 
faults for meddling.” 

“Mary Jo is right!” piped up Babs. “I 
vote we keep out of other people's affairs.” 

“Second that!” came the unanimous cry. 





It seemed to Jill that she was listening to 
some highly romantic plot from a book. This 
could not be Elisabeth, not the Elisabeth she 
had come to know and admire. 

Suddenly Mab spoke up. 

“But—but—how could a princess do cir- 
cus tricks like that plunge from the rope? 
And the giant whirl?” 

“Her father,” was the answer, “is an 
athletic enthusiast. He wished her to have 
a perfect development, and he had her 
trained by gymnasts.” 

Later that night, as they were ending the 
last of the day’s many discussions of the 
case, Isabel said the thing they were all feel- 
ing. 

“What matters most is not that she is a 
princess, but that she is so wonderful and 
brave and kind a person. When I think of 
all the times we left her out of things, I feel 
like hiding my face, or sinking through the 
floor.” 

“Yes,” said Simone, “it took us all this 
time to appreciate her—and now we've lost 
her! Mademoiselle says that, probably, she 
will not come back to the school.” 

“To think,’ added Astrid, for the hun- 
dredth time, “Elisabeth—a princess! Who 
would have known it?” 

“I knew it,” a voice said quietly. 

All turned to Jill, who had spoken. 

“How?” ... “What do you mean?” 

“When I first went to the chateau,” Jill 
answered, ‘‘and heard that royalty once lived 
there, I longed to see a real princess. And I 
thought that I never would. Then, that night 
—when I saw Elisabeth up there alone at 
the window, after all she had done to save 
us—something said inside me, ‘Thete she 
is, the real princess!’ And it was true.” 

“Yes, it was true,” sighed Mab, as the 
others solemnly nodded their heads in agree- 
ment. “It was true.” 


A. CLUB 


CONTINUED FROM > PAGE 

The next week was so filled with the 
operetta that we hadn't time to think of 
anything else. Rehearsals. Costumes. Make- 
up. For a week we were not high school 
students, but a part of the thrilling world 
of the Stage. 

At last Friday night came. I, for one, 
was so nervous and excited that I could 
hardly breathe. I was in a panic every time 
I thought of trying to sing. 

“Curtain in five minutes!’ came the call. 

Miss Whitney was with me, giving me 
last minute instructions. We could hear the 
opening strains of the overture. I hurried 
out and started down the spiral stairway. 

There was a rushing of people in every 
direction. Strange people, they were. In their 
make-up and colorful costumes they didn’t 
look like the kids we saw at school every 
day. 

Somehow, in the rush and being unac- 
customed to high heels, I tripped on the nar- 
row end of one of the triangular steps, and 
fell. Over and over I went, clear to the 
bottom. 

Like a flash Miss Whitney was beside me. 
I must have hit every step all the way down. 
I tried to get up. It (Continued on page 43) 
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HOW 


CORONA SILENT. The 
most highly- perfected port- 
able typewriter. Silent and 
stays silent. DeLuxe fea- 
tures: Famous Floating Shift. / 
Touch Selector, concealed. 7 
Interchangeable platens. 
With carrying case, $67.50 <> 


TO 


CORONA STERLING. 
Has every feature of the per- 
fect portable except silence. 
DeLuxe features: Famous 
Floating Shift, Touch Selec- 
tor, Piano key action. With 
$62.50 










CORONA STANDARD. 
“The buy of the year.”” Only 


Famous Floating Shift and 
Touch Selector. Other fea- 
tures. With carrying case, 

$49.50 


CORONA JUNIOR. A per- 
fect “in-between” portable 
for those who want a stand- 
atd four-bank keyboard at 
lowest cost. With carrying 

$37.50 


CORONA 


{All prices subject to revision) 











You can count on any product bearing 
the Corona name—for sound, efficient de- 
sign, for the best of materials, for honest 
workmanship—in short, for everything 
that long experience and sincere stand- 
ards can build into a portable typewriter. 


$4°° 2 week 


... that’s just about all you need to buy any 
Corona portable typewriter. It’s mighty hard 
to say,“I can’t afford it.” You can afford now 
to own a Corona that may see you through 
high school and college, help you get a job, 
help you hold it, help you make spare change, 
or a side line or career in outside writing. 
Ask your dealer. Or send coupon. 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 

Desk 3, 731 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
bg send me free copy of booklet 0 All Corona 

models. 


cy 


Name. ia 
Address. 
City. 








State. 
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WITHOUT 
SPENDING 


A DIME! 
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All deesed up— 









New uniform, hat, belt and 
gay yellow scarf came 
Scout Pribyl’s way through 
the LIBBY THRIFT PLAN 


ou can do as Scout Pribyl did! 
As thousands of Scouts all 
over the country have done, to get 
the things they want without cost. 

Work thiseasy Libby Thrift Plan! 

All you do is save labels from 
Libby’s Evaporated Milk. Libby’s 
is pure cows’ milk, you know, with 
over half the water removed by 
evaporation. Women everywhere 
use Libby’s to make their cooking 
taste creamier, extra-rich. 

That’s why it will be easy for 
you to save labels fast. Ask your 
mother, your friends and relatives 
and neighbors who use Libby’s to 
keep the labels for you. Those 
labels will pile up in no time! Then 
you can exchange them right away 
for the things all Girl Scouts want, 
such as uniforms and equipment. 

So—get started! For luck, we’ll 
send you a free certificate worth 
ten tall labels, as soon as we receive 
the coupon below. Fill it in and 
mail it mow! Libby, M¢Neill « 
Libby, Chicago. 





Scout Eleanor Pribyl, 
Los Angeles, California 





Libby, M¢Neill « Libby 
Dept. AG-43, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Please tell me how I can get my Girl Scout equipment without cost. 


 eeess 








Grocer’s Name.. 
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THE MAGNET 
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“But you said a dozen,” I challenged him. 

He counted up on his fingers. “The De- 
pression is a Challenge, I said, to whatever 
originality and initiative and energy and in- 
genuity we have in us. I've given two cases 
of ‘unknown’ young personalities which 
leaped up as it passed over them. Don’t you 
know, as definitely as though you could see 
it with your actual eyes, that those two have 
mental and moral iron in them? Here are 
two more—in the suburb where my brother 
lives there are a couple of girls who, like 
everybody else, couldn’t get jobs when they 
graduated from college. They were scared 
to death of slipping into bridge-playing, 
flower-arranging, tea-drinking, shopping 
young ladies, and swore a great swear be- 
tween them that they would somehow keep 
on working their heads as they had in col- 
lege. They’d majored in botany, as it hap- 
pened, so it was natural for them to start 
in to acquire accurate and scholarly informa- 
tion of the flora of their region—mosses 
and all. They studied for hours at a time, 
day after day, just as if they were work- 
ing for a higher degree—only bossing them- 
selves. Of course it wasn’t long before they 
knew more about the flora of that part of 


| the country than anybody else around there, 


bar none. Could they keep this fact to them- 
selves? You know they couldn’t. They were 
so besieged by gardening ladies (who 
wouldn’t or couldn’t bother to work their 
own minds to get any accurate information) 
for advice about soil and garden troubles 
that, in self-defense, they said they'd have 
to ask a small fee for advice, and a sizable 
fee for expert work—and they made some 
nice fees, let me tell you! And they take 
people (elders, as well as children and 
young people) out for botanical walks, 
which keep up season after season because 


| they know how to keep their information 





vivid and living—well above the morass of 
classification and nomenclature. And lately 
they’re branching out and making a regular 
business of growing and selling plants of 
wild flowers that most people think you 
can't grow in a garden. People come from 
all around to see their collection and buy 
from it. Do you think I’m exaggerating 
when I claim one can be pretty sure there 
was plenty of the iron of pluck and intelli- 
gence and energy in their make-up, even 
though, to look at them, you'd never know 
them from any other good-looking modern 
girls? Mystery of personality nothing! I 
don’t have to wait till such girls are old 
ladies with a successful life behind them, 
to know that they'll grab hold of any situa- 
tion they ever find themselves in and make 
something out of it. 

“That makes four, doesn’t it? I'll enter, 
beside those, a young relative of my wife's 
who had rather a nice contralto voice— 
nothing grand, just pleasant and flexible. 
Emerging from the college world of glee 
clubs and choruses and ensemble music to 
a country village (her father is a doctor 
there), she was astonished to see how little 
music there was in everyday life. People 
seemed to be stricken dumb by the floods 
that pour from the radio, instead of being 
stirred up by it to have some for themselves. 
I won't tell you all the details, but the up- 
shot is that she’s running five small choral 
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groups and one big chorus (with a lot of 
men from a factory in a nearby city) in the 
region around there; not making much 
money, but oh boy, what a lot of excitement 
and fun and satisfaction she’s having! And 
she’s getting so much practical experience 
out of it, that one year’s course in “com- 
munity music” in a good music school 
would make her a sure-enough practitioner 
of a fine profession. 

“And here's another case of iron filings— 
a couple of high school girls these are, that 
the depression kept out of college. Not a 
ready-made job to be had, either. But—un- 
consciously, I suppose—they went on the 
excellent principle of “What is a job? It's 
a chance to do something that needs to be 
done. Well, there’s always something that 
needs to be done!’—and looked around 
them. There was no good skating to be had 
in their community. And yet the winters 
were plenty cold enough to freeze water, 
and there was plenty of water to be frozen. 
It looked like a break in the wall that shut 
them in. How those kids did tear at it to 
make it bigger! They got some books on 
winter sports out of the library, studied up 
the subject, got an outdoor rink constructed 
in a field and started on a little borrowed 
money, kept it clear of snow themselves— 
they worked like little Furies!—charged a 
small admission, practiced skating till they 


THE K. R. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41 


was then that I became aware of my ankle. 
All of a sudden the pain seemed to go 
straight to my stomach. I felt as if I was 
going to faint, and I shut my eyes and hung 
tight to someone’s hand. 

Somebody sent somebody else out for a 
doctor. Miss Whitney started taking off my 
costume and went away leaving me in my 
slip. I was trying hard not to moan with 
the pain. I knew I'd cry if I said anything 
so I kept my eyes shut, and gritted my 
teeth, and tried not to think of what was 
going on out in front, and the cue for my 
entrance that was coming. 

Doctor Steve came tearing through the 
crowd and knelt beside me. 

“Let me see, Mary Jo,” he said as he 
ripped my lovely stocking with a pen knife. 

Miss Whitney came back, wearing my 
costume. “Oh, Steve, I'm so glad you're 
here!’ she said, sort of breathless. She must 
have hurried to make the change as fast as 
she did. “Mary Jo, hold tight!’ And away 
she went to answer my cue. 

“Okay, boys, let’s get Mary Jo back out 
of the way somewhere,” Doctor Steve said. 

Four or five of the boys made a stretcher 
out of a blanket. They carried me into an 
empty dressing room and set me down on 
an old couch. 

“It's a pretty bad sprain,’’ Doctor Steve 
said as he did things to that foot. 

Sprain! That meant I wouldn't be able 
to sing at all. Not any part of either per- 
formance. That was more than I could bear 
and I started to cry. 

Doctor Steve was just grand, and he 
helped me get home in his car. Our family 
had walked down because Dad didn’t want 
to bother parking the car. 

I never put in a worse night in all my 
life, and that includes the night I broke out 
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were the best in the region, and gave lessons 
to young and old. Why, that town’s winter- 
sports mad! And the girls are asked to start 
another rink in the next village. 

“And here are some more cases, where 
they didn’t get into any actual money- 
making work at all, but found fields for the 
greatest usefulness and—” 

But I interrupted him. “Never mind about 
the others,” I said gloomily. “The more you 
tell me, the worse it makes me feel for 
the poor cases—there are so many of them— 
who haven't enough iron in them to come 
to life when the magnet passes over them.” 

My old friend said quickly, unguardedly, 


impulsively, “But they all have! Everybody | 


has—if he'll only scrape off the insulation 
of self-pity and laziness! Anybody who'll 
shake himself awake enough to look out 
from his own ego at the situation he’s in 
can always see an end sticking out some- 
where to grab hold of.” 

I looked at him astonished. “Do you 
know you're moralizing?” I said suspi- 
ciously. ‘““You, a scientist!” 

At the expression on his face I cried out, 
“Oh, I thought there was something far- 
fetched and queer about that iron-filing busi- 
ness. You've been moralizing all the time!” 

“You caught me at it, red-handed,” he 
confessed. But he didn’t look at all abashed. 
Rather satisfied with himself, I thought. 


A. CLUS 


with measles. What with the pain, and the 
disappointment of not being able to sing, 
I had real, honest-to-goodness dark circles 
under my eyes next morning. And a sleep- 
less night, I found, wasn’t a bit dramatic 
as I had always thought it would be. 

The next day Doctor Steve and Miss Whit- 
ney came to see me. 

“Mary Jo, you did a very great service 
last night when you sprained that ankle,” 
Miss Whitney said. 

I asked her what she meant, and she just 
smiled at Doctor Steve and gave him her 
hand. I noticed then that she was wearing 
the big diamond again. I felt kind of choked 
up when I saw how glad they were. 

Then I told them all about the K. R. A. 
Club, and Doctor Steve's card, and how we 
had tried to make Ruthie take cold and 
everything. I simply couldn’t stand to have 
them think I was a pretty swell person when 
I had helped to cause part of their un- 
happiness. 

“I guess, maybe, you won't ever want to 
see me again,” I said. “But I couldn’t keep 
it from you any longer.” 

Doctor Steve put back his head and 
laughed and laughed. Miss Whitney 
laughed, too, but she put her arm around 
my shoulder and hugged me tight. 

“Mary Jo,” she said seriously, “I still 
think you're a grand person, and I'd like 
right now to ask a favor of you.” 

“Oh, Miss Whitney! I'll do anything for 
you.” I'd have walked on a bed of hot 
coals for her right then. 

“I'd take it as a great favor if you'd sing 
‘Oh, Promise Me!’ at our wedding.” 

“That goes for me, too,” put in Doctor 
Steve. 

So I'm going to sing at Miss Whitney's 
wedding, and Ruth Ann and Babs and Vir- 
gie are going to be bridesmaids. Isn’t that 
grand? 
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Rollfast 


ROLLER SKATES 
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ay \ 
The big steel balls 


make them sturdier... 


D. P. HARRIS HDW. & MFG. CO., INC. 
D. P. HARRIS BLDOG., NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
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An Old Town Canoe brings new wonders 
and fun. The easy stroke of a paddle will 
take you for miles through the wilderness. 
Birds on the banks will whistle a welcome. 
Lapping water will lull you to rest. There’s 
always fun on the water. 


You can own an Old Town Canoe. They 
cost very little and last for years. Made like 
the Indian birchbarks—they’re quick and 
responsive. But they’re stronger and steadier 
than the Indian craft. See all the models in 
the free catalog. Paddling, sailing and spon- 
son types. Also a variety of outboard boats, 
dinghies, and rowboats. Write today. Old 
Town Canoe Company, 223 Fourth Street, 
Old Town, Maine. 








LEARN 

vo” DANCE $1.0 
Why be a lonely, unpopular wall-flower 
when you can learn all the smart dances 


from the most modern to the old favorites 
—at home, in private without teacher, 
music or partner? Complete course only 
$1.00; so simple even a child ean learn 
quickly. Send stamps, cash, or ‘ » 
Larger course—60 illustrations, $1.98. 


(C. O. D. orders 25¢ extra and postage.) 
FREE a rare Lucky Chinese Coin. 
FRENCH ROY, Box 131, Varick Sta. 
New York, N. Y. Dept. 174 


KNITTING YARNS 


FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
7 
BOUCLE, SHETLAND, GERMANTOWN, 
SAXONY, SCOTCH TWEED, etc. 
for dresses, coats, sweaters, Afghans, etc. 
Lowest prices. Over 500 FREE SAMPLES 
Prompt Mail Service 


CLIVEDEN YARN CO. 








Dept. A-17, 711 Arch St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STORIES WITH THE SAME 
CHARACTERS 


PENSACOLA, FLoripa: Although I have been 
a subscriber to THE AMERICAN GIRL for 
over four years, this is the first time I have 
ever written to express my appreciation of 
this marvelous magazine. My father is in the 
navy and consequently we are constantly 
living in strange and interesting places. Re- 
cently we were stationed at Guam which, 
before the time of the giant clipper, was 
more or less a closed port to which mail 
came about every forty-five days. You can’t 
imagine my joy when THE AMERICAN GIRL 
finally arrived at our tropical home. After 
two years in Guam we traveled in the Philip- 
pines, China, and Japan where much of our 
mail could not reach us, and I found to my 
dismay that it was impossible to buy an 
AMERICAN GIRL at any of the newsstands. 
Now that we are back in the States, I enjoy 
receiving my magazine regularly. 

I am collecting the American Girls in Art 
pictures, the etiquette series and other useful 
articles, and also the poems. The new fea- 
ture, The Sports of Yesteryear, is quaint and 
amusing. I find In Step With The Times very 
helpful, and I also enjoy A Penny For Your 
Thoughts, Jean and Joan, and Laugh and 
Grow Scout. 

Although the serials are charming, I pre- 
fer the series of stories with the same char- 
acters, which are complete in every issue. 
I, too, would enjoy more articles on writing 
as my one ambition is to be an author. As 
someone suggested quite a while ago, I think 
a movie review would be the final step 
toward making the magazine perfect—that 
is, if it could be worked in without the 
omission of any of the present features. 

Betty Speissegger 





SUMMING UP 


PEWEE VALLEY, KENTUCKY: At the end of 
the year I usually sum up everything—the 
best song, movie, etc., so I summed up 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, too. I think the best 
cover was this month’s—it seems so natural. 
The best story, to me, was The Kid Sister; 
the best article, Guests Who Are Asked To 
Come Again—it helped me a lot. The best 
serial was Troubled Waters, 1 thought. But 
I will say that everything in THE AMERICAN 
Gir is grand. I could not be without it. 
I'm twelve years old and would like to be 
a Girl Scout, but there isn’t a troop in our 
town. Patricia Filler 





OLD STAND-BYS 


CoLuMsBus, OHIO: One of my New Year's 
resolutions was to write and say how fine 
I think the January copy is. 

First of all, there is the cover which is 
one of the best we've had. It is such a human 
drawing as all makers of New Year's reso- 


lutions will, I am sure, affirm! Let’s have 
more of this artist’s drawings. 

The new serial, Where is Sylvia?, is very 
promising. Brunhilde at Home is fine—but 
then just look at the name of the author! 
And the movie article was particularly in- 
teresting to me since I recently saw the pic- 
ture it reviewed. 

I love our new feature on sports. The 
magazine is greatly improved by it. 

Lastly, the Girl Scout departments, news 
page, book reviews, Jean and Joan, and all 
the rest are fine. They are old stand-bys and 
their fine quality never changes. 

Before I close, I should like to say that 
I have seen stories by our authors in dif- 
ferent magazines and papers, and I have felt 
very proud to tell people that they also write 
for THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

Needless to say, the magazine was one of 
my most important presents, and seemed like 
an old friend when I came downstairs 
Christmas morning. Mary Kiihner 


BLESSINGS—-AND A COMPLAINT 


Fort Wayne, INDIANA: I've been taking 
THE AMERICAN GiRL for two years and I 
have only one complaint to make—what's 
happened to Ruth Carroll's covers? A lot of 
the recent covers have been cute, but I still 
say, where is Ruth Carroll ? 

Now that I've listed my complaint, I'll 
count my blessings: 

(1) A new serial by Marguerite Aspin- 
wall which promises to be even better than 
Bright Lagoon, and that’s saying something. 

(2) A swell story by an author that’s new 
to THE AMERICAN GiRL. Here's luck to 
him! (Mr. Gabriel's Ball Gown by Rupert 
Sargent Holland.) 

(3) Another F. A. D. story. Let’s have 
more of them. (Brunhilde At Home by 
Janet Ramsay.) 

(4) An interesting story of early nine- 
teenth century America. (The Sampler by 
Cornelia Meigs.) 

(5) Lots of articles and a new series of 
pictures. 

Who says that the younger generation isn’t 
the luckiest ever? Hurrah for THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL! Marjorie Lennart 


READING FOR ENJOYMENT 


SouTH HILt, Vircinia: Having closed the 
beautiful cover of the January AMERICAN 
Girt, I came to the conclusion that it is 
one of the best issues I have read. The short 
stories were good, especially Mr. Gabriel's 
Ball Gown. When I began the story I 
couldn’t imagine how it would end, and I 
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think the author was very clever in getting 
such an interesting plot. 

I know I shall enjoy the continued story, 
Where is Sylvia?, for I am very fond of 
mystery stories. As for the articles—they 
were all splendid! Behind the Scenes in 
Hollywood was simply marvelous. Will 
Rogers was my favorite star and, when I 
saw the article, I sat right down, dismissed 
everything from my mind, and read to my 
enjoyment. 

Consequently, THE AMERICAN GIRL is 
“the tops” of all magazines I have read! 
Ann Montgomery 


A GOOD BEGINNING 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA: What a 
grand start for the New Year! That's what 
I think of the January AMERICAN GIRL. The 
new serial Where is Sylvia? promises to be 
very good. I have two reasons for liking it: 
first, it is a mystery, and I just love mystery 
stories; second, the story takes place in New 
York, and New York holds the same lure 
for me as for many others. 

The best story of the month, I think, was 
Mr. Gabriel's Ball Gown. 1 must add that 
the illustration of the ball was perfectly 
lovely. Brunhilde at Home was very enjoy- 
able as most F. A. D. stories are, and 
Cornelia Meigs’s story, The Sampler, was ex- 
citing and interesting. I liked it because of 
its swift action and tense moments. 

The poem, The Fairy Cobbler, was cute. 
The drawings blended in with its gay story. 

I have no desire to teach, but I thought 
the article, What About Teaching ?, extremely 
interesting, and I enjoyed the drawing, The 
Sports of Yesteryear. The delicate young 
ladies in the picture would be horrified at 
our brief shorts and gym suits! Behind the 
Scenes in Hollywood was a fascinating arti- 
cle. I hope some day to see a motion picture 
made. 

Good Times with Books is something I 
never miss, as I love to read. 

May 1936 be a bigger and better year for 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, although I don’t see 
how it can be. Shirley Blumenthal 


MARTHA’S RESOLUTION 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT: I have taken 
THE AMERICAN GiRL for three years and I 
intend to take it for many more. I have just 
finished the article about Will Rogers and 
it was perfect. 

Troubled Waters was swell, and I liked it 
particularly because we spend our summers 
at a small fishing town in Massachusetts. 
Where is Sylvia? has started out well, and 
I hope it keeps up—but I know it will. 

The Art series is grand, and I liked this 
month's cover. My New Year's resolution 
is to get THE AMERICAN GiRL all my life, 
if possible. Martha Choate 
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OUR RESOLUTION 


FALMOUTH, MassacHuseETts: I'll bet I can 
guess your New Year's resolution—it is to 
have a bigger, and better magazine during 
1936! The January issue surely proves it. 
From the cover design to the stamp article, 
the magazine is perfect. Where Is Sylvia? 
promises to be an exciting mystery. Mr. 
Gabriel’s Ball Gown was the best story in 
the magazine, and—joy of joys!—a long and 
interesting movie article Behind the Scenes 
in Hollywood! 1 couldn't leave out those 
grand stories, The Sampler, or Brunhilde at 
Home, either. 

The other day I read some of the other 
issues of the magazine. I have every one, 
since I first started taking THE AMERICAN 
Gir1, carefully laid away in my closet, and 
occasionally I read them over. I didn’t see 
one issue, in all those four years, that com- 
pared with the January issue. 

Carolyn U. Turner 


THANK YOU, JUDY! 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA: After having read 
and immensely enjoyed THE AMERICAN 
Girt for about four years, I really feel that 
I should write to the ones who make my 
sister's and my reading pleasure complete. 
I think, and I am sure that I have many 
upholders, that our magazine is Tops. The 
stories are excellent as well as everything 
else, including etiquette, movie, and hobby 
articles. I adore the good looks articles by 
Hazel Rawson Cades. Please have them more 
often. 

May I ask a question? Where are those 
darling covers by Ruth Carroll? Not that 
I don’t like the present ones, but Mrs. Car- 
roll’s were sweet. Judy Dechant 


LIKE ONE’S OWN CROWD 


PorRTSMOUTH, Onto: After taking THE 
AMERICAN GIRL for four years, and reading 
in almost every issue that some girl is writ- 
ing to the magazine for the first time, here 
I am saying it, too! 

What really inspired me to write was the 
grand cover. I have never seen a cover I en- 
joyed so much. It wasn’t several girls posing, 
or majestic heroines, but just plain humans 
who remind me of our own crowd. Let's 
have many more covers by Pelagie Doane. 

As I turned the cover, behold !—there 
were my friends, Jean and Joan, whom I 
have missed the last two issues. I hope they 
are here to stay this time. 

Now for the best of all, the new serial, 
Where Is Sylvia?—which is better than my 
highest hopes! I love mysteries, and I know 
I am going to love this one, and will be 
satisfied until the last installment. 

Mr. Gabriel’s Ball Gown was a darling 
story, and Brunhilde at Home and The 
Sampler were two of the best. 

Peggy Horr 


EUGENIE’S FAVORITE ILLUSTRATOR 


WINTER Park, FLoripA: Here I am, a sub- 
scriber to THE AMERICAN GIRL again, and 
am I pleased! 1 want to compliment the 
magazine on fine stories, and especially on 
the illustrators. 

Where Is Sylvia?, as a continued story, 
has wonderful possibilities. It had a mar- 
velous beginning. My favorite story was 
Brunhilde at Home—it was the best story 
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I've ever read in THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
Those F. A. D. stories certainly don’t lack 


interest. Mr. Gabriel's Ball Gown was vety | 


good, too. 

Behind the Scenes in Hollywood told me 
interesting things about movie people and 
their work. I liked The Sampler because we 
had just studied about that period in history 
when the American seamen were being im- 
pressed. And I do like the new feature, 
Sports of Yesteryear. 

May I make one suggestion? I wish you 
would have an art corner for the “would-be 
artists” of which I’m one. Maybe you could 
arrange for some art articles by Ruth King, 
Gertrude A. Kay, Merle Reed, Leslie Turner, 
Pelagie Doane, Harvé Stein and others. I 
hope to be an artist some day, and such 
articles would prove very helpful. Again I 
wish to compliment Ruth King, my favorite 
illustrator, Eugenie Van de Water 


PINS AND NEEDLES 


CAZENOVIA, New York: Dad renewed my 


subscription for my third year. Was I glad! 
I couldn’t do without it. 

Where Is Sylvia? is going to be good, but 
please do not ever have two serials at one 
time. It keeps you on pins and needles. All 
the stories were good in the January issue, 
I thought. 

I like your idea about the illustrative page 
on sports, but I am glad that we don’t have 
to wear the old-fashioned gym clothes. The 
cover design was very good this time, and 
I adore Jean and Joan. 1 hope they are in 
every issue of next year. 

Marjorie Wood 


WITH A BANG 


WILMINGTON, CALIFORNIA: Marguerite As- 
pinwall is my favorite author and, to me, 
the new mystery story, Where Is Sylvia?, is 
starting off with a bang. Brunhilde at Home 
and The Sampler are also splendid. I liked 
the article, What About Teaching?, be- 
cause I intend to follow that profession 
when I am older. 

The new feature, The Sports of Yester- 
year, is very interesting, but I agree with 
the artist in preferring.our own more prac- 
tical gym wear, to that of the less active 
girls of long ago. Rosemary Stephens 


ILLUSTRATED POEMS 


MASPETH, NEw YorK: The January issue 
of our AMERICAN GIRL was so delectable 
that I gobbled it up too soon to suit my 
fancy. When I opened the magazine, the 
cover in blue and red struck my eye first 
thing. I'm still trying to find a suitable name 
for it. 

The new serial, Where Is Sylvia?, is hold- 
ing my interest, and I can scarcely wait until 
I get the February issue. The other stories 
and articles are equally well-written and 
interesting. 

No one ever says anything about the illus- 
trated poems, which are, in my opinion, a 
top-notch feature. The Sports of Yesteryear 
made me shake with laughter, and I envy 
Orson Lowell his technique. Please have a 
Beatrice Pierce article soon! They're so help- 


ful. In Step with the Times often helps me | 


in Speech Class, too. 

Summing it all up, the whole angie | 
helps me get a better and more cheerful 
outlook on life. Margaret Hofstadt 
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SPECIAL! 


LOW COST 


PURCHASE 





HERE’S your opportunity! 
Genuine latest model New 
Royal Portables. Only few 
cents a day. Use coupon. 


SENSATIONAL!...With 
Touch Control you can 
instantly adapt the key- 
tension to your exact finger 
pressure. Type easier than 
you write by hand! 

FREE! Handsome, sturdy 
case; also new system of 
typing—quickly learned 
at home. 


TOUCH 
CONTROL 















Act quickly! a 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. AG-336 


- 

8 

§ 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
a 

a 

: 


Please give me details concerning special 
purchase plan on New Royal Portable. & 
uote trade-in allowance on my ......... 


ypewriter, serial number 


CEPT 2. ccccccccccccsees STATE....... 





' LIKE AN Al 


When Full: 
Extende 


ARCH 


Try these sturdy 


ee 


A Channel Arch like an auto chassis. & 

“Triple-Ware” Steel Wheels wa 

that give 3 Times ger Life,, and can’t fall 

apart. Oversize posing reduce friction 

louie 10 Times Faster Spin. And 

“CHICAGO’S” actually cost less in mileage than 
cheap bargain skates. 


Get CLUB PIN and FREE BOOK 


| 
| 
Send for secrets of winni ng races, games, etc. It's 
| 
| 








Free. If you want beautiful 25c gold f. club pin 
| enclose 10c to cover mailing. 
ORDER TODAY! If dealer doesn’t 
| carry “CHICAGO’S” refuse others. 
| Order Direct! We'll ship posmsls 
| on receipt of $1.95. Give si 
| CHICAGOROLLER SKATECO. 
| Roller Skates my ons for over 33 years 
4428 W. Lake S Chicago, Ill. 








Send for 400 FREE Samples 
fuewts $2.75 Ib. > $2. ng 
| any ‘lake & Nub Yarns $4.00 f 


noose from 40 Assorted Ay 
YARN NOVELTY CoO., "a2. BE) N. 9th St., Phila., Pa. 
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It's The Little Things 
That Count 


FOR CAMPING 


COMPASS with jeweled pivot, revolving needle 
and locking device. Engraved with the trefoil in- 
signia, and marked with the 16 points of the com- 
pass and at every 5 degrees. 


11-356 Nickel-plated brass case............ $ .80 
11-358 Green Bakelite case................ 1.00 
11-359 Blue Bakelite case................. 1.00 


SUNWATCH, vest-pocket size, of satin-finished 
brass, with small compass. Complete with instruc- 
tions and directions. 11-381.............. $1.00 


FOLDING CUP of nickel silver, with cover. Folds 
WR IE inc oivranict Kexkc Sich oenees eee $ .35 


WATERPROOF MATCH BOX of nickel-plated 
poomibees Gree, TOOON. . 5c. oe ck ccncecn $ .60 


MANICURE SET in shaped green leather case 
stamped with the trefoil in gold. Complete with 
orange stick, steel file and scissors. 11-508. .$ .90 


UNBREAKABLE MIRROR of highly polished metal. 
Complete with cloth case. I1-511.......... $ 35 


SEWING KIT containing thimble, needles, pins, 
two shades brown darning cotton, one each of 
green, white and brown sewing thread. 

11-552 


FOLDING CAMERA in green, stamped with the 
trefoil and "Girl Scout." Takes pictures I!/g” x 
1", either time or instantaneous. Folded size 2” 
wide, 356” long and 34” thick. Special size film 
required. 11-806 Camera................. $1.00 

. 11-803 #00 films, 6 exposures............. 10 





FOR THE PURSE 
VANITY SET in green leather case with gold tre- 
foil, containing mirror, nail file and comb. 

11-506 


ADDRESS BOOK with green leatherette cover 
stamped with gold trefoil, and containing 42 
pages ruled for names, addresses and telephone 
nee. WONNB i 5 <5 a siesicnesingccntnenesat $ .20 
KEY CHAIN of bronze with trefoil charm, and 
flexible ball links with safety catch. 11-651. .$ .10 


COMPACT for loose powder. Rectangular in 
shape, with deep green cover, decorated with 
the trefoil in nickel silver. Complete with mirror 


WE MR. MIE dsccerickcnek eormtnsebed $ .50 
FOR YOURSELF 





TREFOIL BRACELET with square links and a me- 
dallion stamped with the trefoil, of non-tarnishing 
thodium-plated nickel silver. 11-671........ $ .50 





RING in 10-K. gold or sterling silver with trefoil 
insignia. Full and half sizes from 3-10. Boxed. 

11-681 Sterling silver ; 
11-682 10-K. gold 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc., NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 
570 Lexington Avenue 8 New York, N. Y. 
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Announcing 


A NATIONAL 
POETRY 
CONTEST 


In Honor of 
the Statue of Liberty’s 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


§ National Life Conservation So- 
ciety announces a National Contest 
on the subject, ‘The Statue of Liberty, 
its significance after fifty years,” as a 
part of the celebration of the Statue of 
Liberty Fiftieth Anniversary. 


Since the Statue of Liberty is a monu- 
ment dedicated to international friend- 
ship anyone, regardless of country, is 
welcome to enter the contest provided 
the poem is written in English. There 
is no restriction as to age, race, or sex. 


A committee of nationally recognized 
men of letters will judge the poems sub- 
mitted. The prizes are offered through 
the Almeda Castello Memorial Poetry 
Fund. 


Prizes 
First Prize......$50 Second Prize......$20 
Third Prize......$10 
Rules 


_ 


. The contest opened November 11, 1935 
and will close September 18, 1936. 


ty 


. All poems must be original and must 
relate to the Statue of Liberty and its 
significance. 


w 


. Only one poem may be submitted by one 
writer. 


bn 


. Poems must not exceed 24 lines. 


A) 


. No poems will be returned. Please do not 
send return postage. 


n 


.A fictitious name should be signed to 
each poem with the correct name and 
address in a. sealed envelope. 


— 


. Poems submitted are not to be offered for 
publication elsewhere before Nov. 1, 1936 
and any poem entered may be used by 
the National Life Conservation Society or 
the National Park Service in connection 
with the Statue of Liberty Fiftieth Anni- 
versary until that date. 


Send poems to 


Mrs. CHARLES CyRUS MARSHALL 
President National Life Conservation Society 
2239 Tiebout Avenue, New York City 
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PRISCILLA OBEYS THE 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18 





not to be afraid, but to rest, and she would 
surely bring Massa Henry to them. Leaving 
her basket of goodies with them, she started, 
the negress’s soft voice calling, “May de 
good Lawd reward you, Missy!’’ as she hur- 
ried off. 

She had sped along the Milldam, with 
its lighted shops, and was half across the 
bridge when she saw that her uncle was 
approaching from the other end. He saw 
her at the same instant, and bore down on 
her like a hawk on a quail. Perhaps she 
could dodge past—but there wasn’t a chance. 
With arms spread wide, a cane in one hand, 
he barred her way. She saw his face quite 
white with anger, his eyes flaming. 

“You'll come home with me,” he snarled, 
reaching for her arm. 

Priscilla eluded that long arm, swung 
round on her heels, darted back the way 
she had come. She couldn’t let herself be 
stopped by him. Like a bird on the wing 
she slipped in and out among the aston- 
ished passersby on their evening errands, and 
with a single backward glance that showed 
her uncle still on the bridge, mouth open, 
cane lifted high, she plunged into a cow- 
path that led under leafless trees to a ford 
on the brook some half a mile from the 
mill. As she dashed down this path she gave 
one brief laugh; her uncle looked so funny 
and she had triumphed over him this once. 

Her mind had been quickly made up. 
The cow-path, after crossing the brook, zig- 
zagged through meadows until finally it re- 
joined the road to the railway just this 
side of the Thoreau house. It was not much 
longer than the proper way by Main Street, 
though it was boggy—bad even in the day- 
light. But she couldn't, she couldn't, leave 
those two poor wandering souls to wait in 
vain. She’d promised, for one thing. 

“My poor, poor dress!” she thought, her 
eyes on the rushing water. 

Holding her skirts as high as she could, 
she floundered through the ford, got to the 
path beyond, and went stumbling on. It 
was almost impossible to see her way. Briars 
clawed at her and, in places, she sank in 
mud above her ankles. Twice she fell, hurt- 
ing her wrist the second time. By this time 
tears were dropping down her cheeks. Her 
dress caught on some snag and, after des- 
perate efforts to free it, she tore it away, 
with a vicious-sounding rip of the silk. 
Bleeding from scratches, spattered all over 
with mud, wet to the knees, shivering with 
cold and fear, she struggled grimly on. 
Never had night been so black, wind so raw. 
She had dropped her muff in one of her 
tumbles. 

“TIL never get there,” 
teeth chattering. 

But eventually she reached the road and, 
past caring how she looked, pressed on to 
the house, looming unlighted by the road- 
side. Suppose, after all this, no one should 
be at home! Then she remembered that Mr. 
Thoreau had his store-room for the pencils 
he made in the back, and she walked around 
by the side path. To her unspeakable relief, 
light glimmered through the chinks of the 
closed shutters and, leaning weakly against 
the door, she knocked. There was a quick 
step, and the door was opened so suddenly 


she thought, her 
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that she almost fell in. A hand caught her, 
drew her inside. 

“My dear young lady, what is it? What 
has happened?” Mr. Thoreau stared at her. 
“Why, it’s Priscilla!” He placed her in a 
chair, was off and back almost immediately 
with a bowl of water and a towel. Ten- 
derly he washed the grime and blood left 
by the briar scratches from her face and 
hands. 

“My poor, 
mean ?” 

She told him, while she stared down at 
the wreck which, so short a while ago, had 
been her lovely dress, her darling, new, and 
grown-up dress. Even her pelisse was cov- 
ered with mud, and as she tried to straighten 
her tumbled hair, she found that her hat, 
like her muff, was gone. 

“You'll have to get those poor creatures 
somehow, Mr. Thoreau. That woman seemed 
as if she were about ready to die, and the 
little boy was terribly thin. I could feel his 
shoulder blade like a knife when I laid a 
hand on him.” 

“Don’t worry, Priscilla. I'll harness up 
the shay and drive over for them, and bring 
them back here. But first I'll drive you 
home. Why, you're almost dead yourself.” 

At that Priscilla was able to laugh, even 
if somewhat ruefully. 

“I'm certainly an awful sight, Mr. 
Thoreau, but I'm nowhere near dead. But 
my dress is quite dead. It was the prettiest 
dress Miss Prince ever made—and now it's 
just rags and tatters dipped in mud.” 

Though Mr. Thoreau did not know much 
about dresses, he did know that a girl 
would be very sad indeed at ruining a new 
one. 

“It is the dress of a brave girl, who didn’t 
hesitate to sacrifice it for the sake of a 
helpless pair of runaway slaves.” He looked 
down at her with a smile. ‘Priscilla, I like 
it better than if it were new. It shines a 
little for me.” 

Priscilla remembered then the verse she 
had learned by heart, and what Mr. Emer- 
son had said at the end of his lecture. 

“Though love repine and reason chafe,”’ 
she muttered. “Mr. Thoreau, I've had my 
wish! And what a little bit of a thing, to 
lose a dress! That’s what Mr. Emerson 
said—that the summons might be for only 
a small, unimportant sacrifice. But I did 
answer it the right way. And that’s a com- 
fort to me.” 

When they reached the door of her un- 
cle’s house, she declined his offer to accom- 
pany her inside. She would face things by 
herself. Head up, she opened the door and 
walked in. 

During the three long days and nights 
she was locked in her room, with only stale 
bread to eat and water to drink, Priscilla 
wept a little, but she was happy for all that. 
Her uncle had not been able to make her say 
she was sorry. She preferred to be a ated 
for three days. 

Now—oh wonderful !—a letter had come 
from Mother, telling her that she and Father 
would be home a few days after the letter 
reached their little girl! When her uncle 
heard about the letter, he told Priscilla she 
could go back to school next day, and that 


dear child, what does this 
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Have the time 
of your life 













You'll Be Out In 
Front On 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


Show the rest of your bunch some real 
speed by using Northland Skis—the 
skis that are faster because they are 
absolutely uniform in weight, grain, 
limberness and balance. They are 
made in hickory, ash, maple and pine 
in expertly designed models that as- 
sure best results in touring, slalom, 
downhill, jumping and racing. I 
for the deerhead trademark that 
identifies Northland skis. 
hockey sticks, toboggans and 
now - shoes. 





Free booklal “HOW 
TO SKI will heip you learn 








NORTHLAND SKI MANUFACTURING CO. 
World's Largest Ski Manufacturers 
83 Merriam Park St. Paul, Minn. 
Beg. or Adv. Tap $1. Sample Tap lesson 

for Bes. a Standard Time-Step & Break. 

Qa Waltz & Foxtrot $1. H AL 

Studied here. Send for list “‘L. 
KINSELLA ACADENY. 2562 May St., Cincinnati, Okie 





COVER CONTEST 
NEWS 


"THREE hundred and eighty-seven 
girls submitted titles for the Jan- 
uary cover. The winning title is “Just 
a Scrap of Paper,” sent in by Lorna 
Mae Sharpe of Oacoma, South Da- 
kota. Lorna will receive a book as a 
prize. Other good titles were: “An 
Old Girlish Custom”; “History Re- 
peats Itself’; “One Down, Two to 
Go”; “Chocolate Covered Resolu- 
tions”; ‘‘Pie Crust Resolutions” ; “Up 
With the Sodas, Down With the 
Resolutions!"’; “Three Minds With 
Not a Single Thought’; “Enter Sun- 
daes, Exit Resolutions” ; “Eventually, 
Why Not Now?”; “Annual An- 
guish”; ‘Desserted Resolutions” ; 
“More Resolutions than Resolution” ; 
“Make ‘em and Break ‘em”—this 
sent by ten girls; “We'll Never Say 
Never Again,” by five; ‘Easy Come, 
Easy Go,” by two; and “Broken Reso- 
lutions,” sent by fifty-nine girls. 

If you think of a good title for this 
month's cover, send it to the Cover 
Contest Editor, in care of THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. You do not have to 
be a subscriber to enter the contest. 
Please print the title, and include 
only your name, address, age, and the . 
date on the same sheet. All entries 
must be mailed by March fifteenth. 














he washed his hands of her. Which was 
a decided cause for rejoicing. 

Dorcas listened, deeply thrilled, when her 
friend was at last able to tell her all that 
had happened. She giggled at the end of the 
story. 

“I think the best bit was when you 
looked back and saw your uncle on the 
bridge, his mouth open and his cane in the 
air. 

Priscilla chuckled in response. Then she 
looked sober. 

“And I'm afraid the worst bit was when 
I fell down in the mud and knew my dress 
was ruined.” 

“That lovely dress!" sighed Dorcas. 

A week later Priscilla, happiest of girls, 
was seated in her (Continued on page 48) 











Crisp food promotes crisp thinking. 
So fill a big bowl with Kellogg’s 
Rice Krispies. They’re so crisp they 
actually crackle in milk or cream. 

Rice Krispies are a delicious, 
nourishing food. Satisfy appetites 
and keep minds alert. 


At grocers. 
The WAXTITE 
bag inside the 
package keeps 
Rice Krispies 
oven- fresh. 
Made by Kel- 
logg in Battle 
Creek. Quality 


guaranteed. 














Scout Leaders~Does Your 
Troop Need Money for 
Summer Camp or Troop 
Funds? 


Sell Tidy-Tacks 


e4 





Every housewife will buy 
them for 25c per set of 12. 


$1.00 profit on every 12 


sets. No cash required— 
30 days to pay. Write for 
free sample and Money 


Earning Plan. 


THE KNOBBY KRAFTERS 
P.O. Box 539, Attleboro, Mass. . 

















4-TRANSPARENT 


NEW: The Senior NuAce 
Corner, big enough for 
temporary or permanent 
mounting of large photos, 
drawings, charts, proofs, 

Regular 
except in 
white. 
sepia, 


size. In 
gray, green. 


and ivory. 40 to the pkg.; gold and silver, 24 to the pkg. 
Other popular styles, Regular and Junior, in same colours as 
above, 100 to the pkg.; gold and silver, 60 to the pkg 
Transparent style, 80 to the pkg. 
dealers’ and 5 & 10¢ stores in U. S. If you cannot find 
them, send us 10e (Canada 15c) for pkg. and samples. 


Any style 10¢ pkg. at 


ACE ART CO. 


24 Gould St. Reading, Mass, 





eisai sENSTIIVE SKINS NEED) ~~~ 


lticura Soap 
sons 
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IPRISCILLA 


own home with her parents at supper, after 
| a splendid day of talk and catching up with 
all that had happened in six months of 
separation. As they were eating there was 
a knock on the door, and a box was deliv- 
| ered for Priscilla. Greatly excited, she opened 
it and there, inside, beautifully folded, lay 
| the exact copy of her precious dress. Pinned 
to it was a card from Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, and written on the card 
| were these words, “To Priscilla, from her 
| father’s old friend and her staunch admirer.” 
| “Oh, Mother!” cried Priscilla, starry- 


|\CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2 
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father is sitting, the dog goes bounding up 
formidably to him, though his master tries 
to control him. But Cedric, unafraid, makes 
Dougal his chum at once. 

Then—still as part of his réle—Freddie 
had to ride a brand-new bicycle and a spirit- 
ed pony. 

With a dog, a bicycle, and a pony, all in 
the day's work, the life of such a movie 
child would seem to be a round of pleasure. 
Yet the truth is otherwise. Film actors, lit- 
tle as well as big, must keep their noses to 
the grindstone. Work starts early in the 
morning and lasts well into the afternoon— 
sometimes till late in the evening. Nor do 
the child players of Hollywood entirely es- 
cape school work. By decree of the Califor- 
nia Board of Education, they must have at 
least three hours of schooling each day, five 
days a week. So, all through the screening 
of Fauntleroy, Freddie attended a small class 
for stage children in a dressing room turned 
into a schoolroom. 


OMETIMES, too, in the making of a film, 
| a child actor goes through a mild ordeal. 
| And that was true in Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

The ordeal was of Freddie’s own choosing, 
| however, and it came about in this way: 
| the script of the film called for a fight 
| between Cedric and Tom—played by Jackie 
Searl—the impudent claimant to the earl- 
| dom. After the battle, Tom’s mother, Minna 
| —she’s Helen Flint on the screen—rushes 
| up and gives Cedric a vigorous slapping. 

| The fight wasn’t so bad for Freddie, be- 
| cause he was supposed to come out on top. 
And Jackie Searl, used to rough-and-tumble 
| parts, didn’t suffer. Then came the slapping. 
Freddie wouldn't allow the scene to be 
“faked” by having another boy of his same 
height and appearance take the blows in his 
stead. Nor would he protect his face by 
putting his hands up. 

Helen Flint threw herself into her part 
with realism and vigor. Since the scene had 
to be rehearsed six times, and then “shot” 
thrice, Freddie’s cheeks, red as twin toma- 
toes, tingled for half an hour after it ended. 

But, far from minding a tough bit in a 
role, or hard work, the small English boy has 
enjoyed, keenly, his life in Hollywood. He 
likes acting and, between films, finds plenty 
of time for pursuits dear to every normal 
boy. He has learned carpentry, and showed 
‘his skill recently by building a bird house 
for his Aunt Millicent—‘‘just in case she 
| wanted to board a bird,” he explained. Also, 
he made a “rather topping” tie rack for 
himself. 

A visitor to the studio once asked him 
what things he liked best in America. He 
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eyed. And then, “It’s much too precious to 
wear. I'll just keep it forever.” 

“But don’t you think,” suggested her 
mother tactfully, for she really didn’t want 
to have two dresses go to waste, “that per- 
haps Mr. Emerson might feel disappointed 
not to see it on you?” 

“I’m certain he would,” agreed her father 
gravely, having caught a glance from his 
wife’s eye. 

“Perhaps he would. And how I will love 
wearing it!” agreed Priscilla, with a sigh 
of content. 


FAUNTLEROY 


thought awhile. “Well,” he said at length, 
“I like dogs and guns and the Grand 
Canyon and strawberry pop. And I’m fond 
—oh, very fond—of food!” 

And that brings us to the thorniest prob- 
lem of his career. His dramatic technique 
didn’t worry Mr. Cromwell, his director. 
The boy is a finished actor, and finds it no 
hard trick to register emotions, subtle or 
violent, on his expressive face. Quite an- 
other thing bothered Mr. Cromwell—Fred- 
die’s appetite. The small boy got lots of 
exercise during the filming of Fauntleroy. 
For instance, he used to run races with 
Jackie Searl through the beautiful estate 
where the Dorincourt Castle sequences were 
filmed. Such strenuous exertions left him 
woefully empty. 

One scene, played with Mr. Smith, called 
for Freddie to eat a bowl of soup. It was 
real soup, warm, rich, and nourishing. Re- 
peatedly, something went wrong in the 
takes; the scene had to be shot six times. 
Six bowlfuls of soup flowed down into 
Freddie. When a take finally proved success- 
ful, Mr. Cromwell looked sympathetically 
at the boy, anxious to hear his first out-of- 
character words, fearful they might be very, 
very bitter. Presently Freddie spoke, ‘May 
I, please,” he asked politely, “have one more 
bowl of soup?” 

Then there was the Mystery of Where 
Freddie Put the Dinners. In a scene laid in 
the Errol’s little home in New York, slip- 
ups in the takes obliged him to eat a corned 
beef and cabbage meal time after time. True, 
portions were fairly small, but corned beef 
and cabbage is, after all, corned beef and 
cabbage. 

After the boy had made bafflingly short 
work of the dinner, time after time, Mr. 
Cromwell saw him slip a piece of corned 
beef—a big, blobby one—into his mouth be- 
tween takes. 

“But Freddie,” the director protested, 
“you didn't have to eat that! For heaven's 
sake, save your-appetite! It’s got to last. We 
may not finish this scene for another two 
hours.” 

The boy looked up with his mouth still 
full. “But,” he said, thickly and earnestly, 
"I like corned beef and cabbage.” 

Manly little Freddie is a boy after Mrs. 
Burnett's heart. Too bad he and she couldn't 
have known each other! Always, she took a 
lively interest in all those who had parts in 
dramatizations—stage, or screen—of Faun- 
tleroy. Once she got up from a sick bed to 
go to the opening of the silent film made 
from the book. How eagerly she would 
have followed the present version, down 
to the smallest detail, if only she could! 
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In a little village 
lived a lawyer who 
was famous for draw- 
ing up wills, in 
which branch of his 
profession he had 
long enjoyed a mon- 
opoly of the business 
of the county. 

On the death of 
a certain respected 
neighbor there was 
much speculation as 
to the value of the 
property, and the 
village gossip under- 
took to find out the 
facts. 

“I suppose you 
made Blank’s will?” 
he asked bluntly. 

“Yes,” the lawyer 
answered. 

“Then you must 


| friend ? 


| 


know how much he_ | girl whose joke is published in this space. 





The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 


Round and Around 
Jack: Where did you get the girl 


Mack: Well, one day I met her in 
a revolving door, and we've been going 
round together ever since—Sent by 
HELEN WILSON, Monticello, Illinois. 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 


| address. A book will be awarded to every 


Modest 
And 


name, 


VISITOR: 
what's your 
my good man? 

PRISONER: 9742. 

Visitor: Is that 
your real name? 

PRISONER: Naw, 
dat’s me pen-name. 
—Sent by Makr- 
GUERITE PAYEZ, 
P Clarksburg, West 
Virginia. 


So She Did 
| Black Hester had 


been in a railroad 
accident. A ‘‘shyster”’ 
. lawyer, hearing of 
the trouble, called to 
see if he could get 
the case. 
“What you-all 
want?” she asked. 
“I've come,”’ said 
he, “to assist you in 








left. Would you 
mind telling me?” 

“Not at all,’ answered the lawyer de- 
liberately. “He left everything he had.”— 
Sent by Mary HAIFLEIGH, Dolgeville, New 
York. 


In the Railroad Station 


Woman: Is this my train? 

Conpbuctor: No, madam. It belongs to 
the railroad. 

Woman: Well, I am going to take it. 

Conpbuctor: You'd better watch out, 
lady. There have been several trains missed 
around here lately—Sent by VirGINIA A. 
Wiey, Rochester, New York. 


Spring, Gentle Spring 


ce 
~ SS) - 


Why is it more dangerous to go out in 
the spring than at any other time? 

Because the grass has blades, the flowers 
have pistols, and the trees are shooting.— 
Sent by JEAN M. Crark, Wethersfield, 


Connecticut. 


There You Are! 


TEACHER: John, can you give me a sen- 
tence using the word “income” ? 

JOHN: In come a cat.—Sent by MARGARET 
GEBHARD, Brookline, Massachusetts. 


getting damages.” 
“Damages !’’shout- 
ed Hester. ‘Ah done got all de damages ah 
wants—what Ah craves is repairs.” —Sent by 
BARBARA O' DANNELE, Washington, Indiana. 


Overheard in Class 





TEACHER: What is the Equator? 

Pupi_: Well, you said the other day that 
the Equator is a menagerie lion running 
around the earth—Sent by ViRGINIA GREEN- 
woop, Lawrence, Massachusetts. 


Wise Crack 


HELEN: Did you hear about the ex- 
plosion ? 

ANNE: No. 

HELEN: The wind blew up the street.— 
Sent by CAROLINE M. RussELL, Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. 


Well, Well! 


LittLE WALTER: Daddy, may I have a 
dime, if I can be good all day? 

FATHER: When I was your age I was 
good for nothing.—Sent by ELisE REICHERT, 
Seattle, Washington. 





| 
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Itching 


for new clothes? 


IRED of your winter 

things? . . . Here’s an 
idea! Put fresh collars and 
cuffs on your wool frocks— 
and look perky as a daffodil! 
No trick to keep them crisp 
with Fels-Naptha, because 
this grand soap is really two 
cleaners in one. Richer, golden 
soap plus plenty of naptha! 
Tell mother Fels-Naptha Soap 
will get her wash whiter— it 
banishes “‘tattle-tale gray.” 


FELS-NAPTHA 


The Golden Bar with the 
Clean Naptha Odor 





CASH'S 2A 7#6 THNED)< 
NAMES | YOU VALUE, ~S 


Your clothing, your linens, all your be- 7 t 
longings can be protected from laundry 4 \™, 
loss or misuse at home or away if you L. / 
mark them with CASH’S WOVEN NAME ‘aS 
TAPES. Neat, permanent, inexpensive. 
Choice of styles and colors. Quickly at- 
tached with thread or Cash's NO-SO 
Cement. Order NOW from your dealer or us. 
TRIAL OFFER: Send 5c for 1 dozen of your own 
first name and sample tube of NO-SO Cement, 
9G 46 Ches' oe ° rwatk, 
CASH’S gSnctarsads" oS: dienats 
» Los Angeles, 































FOR SCOUT PROMOTION 
eeeUse Post-Card Ads!... 


IMustrate, print and address the cards—all opera- 
tions—on a simple little machine called the 


Elliott Cardvertiser 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal 
ecards. You have no cuts to buy or type 
to set. Scout organizations and businesses 
of all kinds—Retailers, Manu- 
facturers and Wholesalers—are 
rapidly discovering the big re- 
sults from post-card messages 
sent to customers and pros- 
pects. Cardvertiser models from 
$60 to $150. 

Write on business stationery for the 

complete Cardvertiser story. —_ 
THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
101 Albany St. Cambridge, Mass. 

















Pins 35e. Guard pins 
30¢ (25¢ each for 12 or 
more). Signet ring in black 
enamel $1.50 ($1.25 each for 
12 or more). Ask for 26-page 
catalog of attractive rings and pins. 
Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 
62 Bruce Avenue North Attleboro, Mass. 












When writing to our advertisers, be 
sure to say “I saw it in The 
American Girl” 


BEADS 


SAVE MONEY 

Buy direct from importer Indian Seed and Wood Beads 
and Jewels of every description and for all purposes. 
Send your orders, with sample, and compare our prices, 

EE illustrated folder containing instructions and 
price list. 

EITINGER BEAD COMPANY, INC. 

Dept. B 36 West 37th Street New York, N. Y. 
































TO HISTORY 


The pictures on U. S. stamps bring 
American history to life. It’s fun to 
collect them, especially if you get 
a good start with 

SCOTT’S AMERICAN OUTFIT 


Album, stamps, watermark detector, tongs, 
hinges, gauge and scale. 


$2.50 plus postage 
SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 
1 W. 47th St., N.Y., N.Y. 
_uasretot price list, free 


ABYSSINIA RHINO! 


This scarce stamp (illustrated), aleo big 





packet 55 different hme queer Aus- 
tralian Bushman, U 
board stamp, Asia, Africa, ete.—all for 


only Se with barguin ayy eave 


- @ E. A. REDIGER, LEXINGTON, ILL. 
STAMP COLLECTION PREE! 


Contains Africa; Confederate States (fac- 

simile); China ‘‘Wild Goose’; French Colonies; Tur- 
key octagon stamp (scarce 8 sided stamps), ete. all free 
to approval applicants sending 3c postage. hed <-" Te. 
Watermark Detector 2c. 15 Confederate Prints, 10c. 
Tatham Stamp Co., 281 Belmont (G1), Springheld, Mass, 


? 0) () DIFFERENT STAMPS 7c 
Bargain list of hundreds of ten- 
cent packets free. Attractive ap- 
provals included. 

Timberline Stamp Service 


Dept. G2, Box 1191, Denver, Colorado 


U. S. $10, $5, $4, $2 
and $1 stamps; also MOZAMBIQUE CO. 
Lig oe yr and 
packet odd countries of Cape rg © Gwalior, 
Angola, ete. with rare C. imperforate 
World's Fair stamp—all ie be with lists 
and approvals. 
SEMINOLE STAMP CO. 
PIMLICO-A, BALTIMORE, MD. 


DIAMOND STAMP: TRIANGLES- SILVER JUBILEE-U Ss A. 

























triangle, large diamond-shaped stamp, 
ay es Youva triangle, one other one tri- 
angie. Kritish Silver Jubilee, imperf. le U. S., $1—$2 


U. All these and many others in our big pkt. 
of 3 diff. stamps, with lists and approvals for only Se! 
©. W. CROWDER Co. 

127-F E. North Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


““FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!” 


Send today for our valuable “Stamp Finder”—an illustrated booklet en- 
abling you instantly to identify all difficult stamps and to tell at a glance 
the countries from waiet they come! Also fine packet of odd and unusual 
stamps from Bosnia-Herzegovina, Monaco, hind. Antioquia, ete., includ- 
ing maps, ships, animais and strange scenes. All free to approval applicants 


inclosing % 
ee GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 833, Calais, Maine 


$1.25 PACKET FOR 5c 


‘hie marvel packet of 56 different includes scarce 
‘eo Touva Triangle (illustrated). British 
J -post stamp, 











ni . This bie packet—catalog value 
$1.35—only 5e_ with bargain approvals. 

EISENMEIER, 3700-AFrankfordAve. 

ALTIMORE, MARYLAND 








KOOKABURRA BIRD!! BOLIVIA TRIANGLE! 
Packet of unusual stamps containing rare Kookaburra Bird, 
scarce Bolivia triangle, famous money stamp (printed on 
cardboard and alse used as currency!) ; airmails from Mex- 
ico and Brazil; map, ship, animal, commemorative, ete. 
No Europe. Only Ite to approval applicants. De Soto 
Stamp & Coin Co., 105 N. Clark St., Chicago, Mlinois. 


ZANZIBAR PACKET! FREE Queer freakish 
Stamps from Zanzibar, Sudan, Somaliland, 
Tiger Stamps—Togoland—Caribbean Archer— 
Algerian—Central Americans—British Colo- 
nials. Don't delay! Don’t wait! This whop- 
ping packet free for 5c postage. 

GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. A.G., Toronto, Can. 


WASHINGTON STAMP! 
of Poland, also Scarce rons 5S 














. and big pkt. 56 
diff. including U. 8. $2 stamp, Epi- 
rus, Charkhari, ms giant and midget 
stamp. = —all for ents ay iaie 
co. ARLINGTON. A, Baltimore, 


BYRD SOUTH POLE! 


Scarce U. S. IMPERFORATE BIG MAP 
STAMP; siso sare FIUME SHIP TRIANGLE 5¢ 
(ilinustrat ed), and big value packet Asia, Africa. Map, 
fon n renoree. Porto ik ais A = a 
with lists an rov AM 
Box'13-A, MT. WASHING D. i 


























From — (new Issue). 
AIR MAILS China, Egypt, Paraguay, etc., 
also packet of 50 other stampa 
—all dierent at for only 5¢ with bargain approvals. 


- Grill, Clifton "station, Baltimore, Md. 
ee COMMEMORATIVE JAMBORE ' 
Fine packet of desicoble stamps depicting world-wide historical events 

personages, EVERY STAMP IS A COMMEMOR: 


ES TSSUEY Onlys 5c with Approvals. EARL C. A 
5606 Lansdowne Ave., Dept. AG336, Philadelphia, Penna. 


3 CANADA SILVER JUBILEE 


sees * with latest U. 8. Commemorative, y pee 
Oo approval applicants for 3-2c¢ stam’ 
THE STAMP SHOP, 815 Holland Blidg., met. ‘Lo Louis, Mo. 


STAMPS FROM A to Z! Attractive Approvals for Collec- 
tors. Empress Jingo set and fine packet Japan, 10 cents to 
approval applicants. Vietor Stamps. 1824-D Greenfield 
Avenue, West Los Angeles, California. 


Montenegro 1896 —Five Pictorials. value 15c—to 


approval applicants enclosing 3c. 
Rocky Mt. Stamp Co., Bex 371, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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When Stamps Ate Your Hobby 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


T five minutes be- 
fore midnight on OSTEPDEICH: 

January twentieth, 
1936, death came 
peacefully to King 
George V, most loved 
of England's long line 
of rulers. You, as a 
stamp collector, will 
never be able to for- 
get George V, solong °****- 
as your interest in the 
hobby survives. You have seen his 
portrait on the stamps of every 
British Dominion, Colony, and 
Protectorate. That portrait will 
eventually disappear, to be re- 
placed by that of the former Prince 
of Wales, King Edward VIII. But 
this will not happen immediately. 
British tradition calls for a period 
of mourning for their dead Sover- 
eign, and it is unlikely that the 
present Georgian stamps will be replaced for 
at least twelve months. 

King George was one of the world’s most 
noted philatelists. His collection of British 
Colonial stamps is priceless—it requires 
three hundred and seventy blank albums to 
take care of it. He felt that this collection 
belonged to the nation, and he ordered that, 
under no circumstances, is it ever to be 
broken up and sold for private profit. It 
was the King, himself, who gave approval 
to the plan to celebrate the Silver Jubilee of 
his accession throughout the Empire, by the 
issuance of a special commemorative set of 
stamps in every Colony, Dominion, and 
Protectorate. 

A new bi-colored issue of the sixteen-cent 
Airmail Special Delivery stamp was placed 
on sale for the first time at Washington, 
D. C. on February tenth. It has been issued 
to replace the same stamp formerly in use, 
but which was printed only in blue ink. 

This new issue of the sixteen-cent Airmail 
Special Delivery stamp is arranged horizon- 
tally, and is identical in design with the 
sixteen-cent Airmail Special Delivery stamp 
which was issued by the Post Office De- 
partment on August thirty-first, 1934. It is, 
however, printed in two colors, the border 
in red and the central design, which is a re- 
production of the Great Seal of the United 
States, in blue, The change in color has been 
made in order that the stamp may be more 
distinctive than heretofore, and thus enable 
postal employeés to recognize it easily. 

This year’s Semi-Postal stamps of Austria 
do honor to five great Austrian Generals and 








one Admiral. Seventy 
thousand sets have 
been issued and, as is 
the custom, they were 
sold at double their 
face value. The twelve 
groschen brown gives 
us a portrait of one of 
the most distinguished 
figures in Austrian 
history, Prince Eugene 
of Savoy. He was born 
in Paris in 1663, the youngest son 
of the Count of Soissons, grandson 
of the Duke of Savoy. He was in- 
tended for the Church, but his 
tastes were for military service. 
He was refused a commission by 
Louis XIV, so he entered the 
service of Emperor Leopold I, and 
became one of the most important 
military leaders of his time. He 
fought successfully against the 
Turks in 1688 and again in 1699. His vic- 
torious leadership in the War of the Grand 
Alliance and of the Spanish Succession, at 
Blenheim and in the Netherlands campaign, 
are notable points in his brilliant career. 

Baron Ernst von Laudon (born in Livonia, 
Russia, in 1717; died in Moravia in 1790), 
who is honored upon the twenty-four gro- 
schen dark green, was an Austrian field Mar- 
shal. After he had served in the Russian 
army for ten years, he offered his sword to 
Frederick the Great of Prussia and was re- 
fused. He entered the Austrian army, served 
with distinction in the Seven Years’ War 
and the War of Bavarian Succession, and 
fought against the Turks, capturing Bel- 
grade in 1789. 

The thirty groschen brown red shows us 
Charles Louis (1771-1847), Archduke of 
Austria, and the third son of Emperor Leo- 
pold III. He was distinguished as comman- 
der of the Rhine armies in 1776 and 1779, 
defeated Napoleon in May, 1809, at Aspern, 
but was defeated by him at Wagram in 
July of the same year. After this disastrous 
event he retired from the army. 

Joseph, Count Radetzky (born at Trzeb- 
nitz, Bohemia, in 1766; died in Milan, Italy, 
in 1858) comes to us on the forty groschen 
dark gray; the sixty groschen deep indigo 
honors a noted Austrian admiral, Baron Wil- 
helm von Tegetthoff, 1827-1871; and, as 
though to bring the series right up to the 
present day, the high value stamp, sixty-four 
groschen plum, carries the portrait of Count 
Franz Conrad von Hotzendorf who was born 
in 1852 and died only last year. 








GREECE eu 10 diff. Greece or 25 diff. Esthonta | 50 DIPFEaENT STAMPS FROM 50 DIFFERENT 


for 10c to approval applicants. 


Se to new approval applicants. 
Dept. Y 


‘OUNTRIES— 
ANCHER STAMP CO. Box S47 Rutherford, N. J. BROWNIE STAMP SHOP Flint, Mich. 

































@ “Come on, old dear,” coaxed 
Joan, bending over her chum who 
lay huddled under her down quilt. 
“Buck up and eat your breakfast. 


Here’s a yummy big glass of orange ‘ 


juice!” 

Then, as Jean said nothing, she 
went on: “There’s no use being 
so sunk, even if you do have the 
sniffles. I suppose you're worrying 
about missing the Junior-Senior 
basketball game. Well, snap out 
of it! Kitty Carman is almost as 
good a forward as you are, and 
she'll see us through.” 

Jean raised herself on one elbow. 
“Do you really thig so, Jo?” she 
asked hoarsely. “I have bid feeling 
low—ledding theb dowd like this. 
But perhaps Kid cad pull it off.” 
She reached for the orange juice. 

“Sure thing,” said Joan comfort- 
ably. “And now, since the doctor 
says you have to stay in bed today, 
would you like me to read you the 
April AMERICAN GIRL?” 


@ “Thad would be swell,” agreed 
Jean, managing a watery smile. 
“Whad’s in id?” 

“Heaps of things. My copy came 
yesterday and I read it right away. 
There are two awfully amusing 
stories. One of them is a Girl Scout 
yarn by Edith Ballinger Price.” 
“T’b crazy aboud her stories,” 


“Sprig, Gentle Sprig !”’ 
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croaked Jean. “They get fuddier 
and fuddier.” 

“And the other is about college 
—Blind Date, by Marjorie Para- 
dis. It’s every bit as good as The 
Kid Sister.” 

Jean dug her spoon into her cer- 
eal. ““Whad else?” she queried. 


@ Joan picked up the magazine. 
“Well, there's a keen story about 
Phyl and Meg Merriam and their 
crowd, by Mary Avery Glen—The 
Minnow and the Whale. And 
there’s the fourth installment of 
Where Is Sylvia?” 

“Grad serial!’ Jean sank back 
into her pillow. “Pud my tray on 
the bureau, will you, Jo?” 

The tray safely bestowed, Joan 
drew her chair up to the bed and 
spread the magazine out on her 
knees. ‘There's a peach of a circus 
article here by Latrobe Carroll,” she 
said. ‘He tells fascinating things 
about clowns and trapeze perform- 
ers and trained animal acts. And 
the article is illustrated with gorge- 
ous circus photographs taken by 








Larry June. Want to see them?” 
“Uh-huh.” Jean held out her 
hand for the magazine. She studied 
thecircus pictures intently. “They're 
udusual,”’ she said at last. 

“How different modern photog- 
raphy is from the old way of taking 
pictures,” mused Joan. ‘Subjects 
looked at from new angles, and ar- 
ranged in such effective designs.” 
She gazed thoughtfully out of the 
window, where the maple buds mis- 
ted the gray branches with a rosy 
cloud. “Mr. June’s pictures are go- 
ing to be published pretty soon in 
a book, Aunt Madge says.” 

Then she turned again to THE 
AMERICAN GirRL. “And here’s a 
thing you'll be crazy about. Fash- 
ions—And How They Grow, by 
Laura Ellsworth. There’s a grand 
article about gardening, too. . 
What would you like me to read 
you first?” 

Jean grinned. “How cad I make 
a choice,” she demanded, ‘“‘with so 
meddy good thigs to choose from ?” 


If your subscription has run 
out, mail the renewal today. Send 
$1.50 for one year’s subscription, 
or $2.00 for two years’, to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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THE STANDARD UNIFORM of sanforized cloth 
is fitted for style and is quite modern with the zipper 
at the neck opening. Side pleats are made to hang 
straight, and give plenty of room for the most active 
Scout; and darts over the hips avoid bulkiness 
around the waist line. Sizes 8-18, 38-41. O-101 
THE ’TEEN-AGE UNIFORM, our pride and joy, 
is made of sanforized shirting material in Girl Scout 
green, The blouse is made with action back, tailored 
collar and buttoned pocket. The skirt, with two kick 
pleats, is buttoned on the side and has two patch 
pockets. Sizes 13, 15, 17 and 19. 

0-103—Long sleeves 

O-104—Short sleeves 


DEPARTMENT Y 


AMERICAN GIRL 


570 Lexington Avenue 


New York 


Your Girl Scout Uniform 
CAN BE WON by helping others 


By showing this magazine to girls you 
know, by letting them enjoy it as you 
enjoy it, by going with them to their 
mothers and telling about our special 
offer of two years for two dollars—you 
can have the fun of helping five girls 
secure two-year subscriptions to THE 
AMERICAN GrrL—and you can win for 
yourself your own Girl Scout uniform 
at the same time, without spending a 
penny! 


All you need to do, when you have se- 
cured the subscriptions, is to write on a 
sheet of paper the name and address 
of each of the five girls, and send it, 
with the ten dollars, to Department Y, 
The American Girl, 570 Lexington 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


FREE OF CHARGE 


As your reward, we will send you your 
Girl Scout uniform, either O-101, 
0-103, or O-104 from National Equip- 
ment Service. We will do this immedi- 
ately on receipt of your list of five two- 
year subscriptions with the ten dollars 
for the subscriptions. The uniform will 
cost you no money at all. 


GIVE US YOUR SIZE 


Be sure to tell us, on the same sheet of 
paper on which you list the five girls 
whose subscriptions you have secured, 
your choice of either the Standard Uni- 
form 0-101, the "Teen-Age Uniform 
0-103 with long sleeves, or O-104 with 
short sleeves—and remember to men- 
tion your size! Wouldn’t this be a 
wonderful way of celebrating the Girl 
Scout birthday—to help five girls se- 
cure two-year subscriptions to your 
favorite magazine, and to win your 
uniform at the same time? 
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